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Ghe Outlook. 


The Democrats of this State have met in two 
Conventions during the last week, transacted 
their business, adjourned and gone home. In the 
regular convention the friends of Mr. Tilden out- 
numbered their opponents more than three to 
one. They both exhibited and husbanded their 
strength by their show of moderation; re-adopted 
the unit rule, which puts the entire State delega- 
tion to the National Convention in the hands of 
Mr. Tilden; passed as a platform a philippic 
against the Republican party, charging it with de- 
frauding the people of their suffrage in the last 
Presidential election; and nominated Mr. Tilden 
on that platform, without, however, naming bim, 
by the following curious circumlocution: 

While making no instructions as to candidates, and com- 
mitting to our delegates, as heretofore, the duty of joining 
in the deliberations of the National Convention, we re- 
spectfully suggest to our brethren of other States that the 
dignity and welfare of the party and nation demand of 
them that they take such action as shall best present this 
great issue to the people. Higher than all other party du- 
ties is the solemn obligation to give to the free voters of 
the land an opportunity to pass their judgment upon this 
monstrous crime against popular rights. On any such issue 
the State of New York will speak with no doubtful voice. 

Apparently the wish is father to the thought in 
the supposition that Mr. Tilden will withdraw at 
the last, under plea of age and failing bealth. 
The New York Convention was controlled wholly 
by his friends, if indeed the platform was not the 
direct work of his pen. The Kelly Convention, 
which met in the same city and at the same time, 
elected contestiog delegations to the National 
Convention ; but its action possesses no particalar 
significance, except as it indicates the purpose of 
the anti-Tilden ring, led by Tammany, to fight 
him to the bitter end. 


Though it is easier to forecast the Democratic 
than the Republican nomination, the indications 
point to the control of the one Convention by the 
friends of Mr. Tilden and the control of the other 
by the friends of Gen. Grant. But unfortunately 
the public have very inadequate means to measure 
public sentiment respecting either candidate; for 
the leading daily newspapers are much busier in 
manufacturing sentiment than in reflecting or re- 
porting it. In this city, for example, the N. Y. 
Tribune is working vigorously for Blaine, and 
the N. Y. ‘‘Times” somewhat less openly for 
Grant; while the N. Y. ‘‘ Times” lets no occasion 
pass for a fling at Secretary Sherman and the * Tri- 
bune” and ‘** Herald” vie with each other in their 
more cautious opposition to Grant. The conse- 
quence is that since comparatively few people 
read more than one Daily few are able to meas- 
ure with any accuracy public sentiment. Thus 
the reader of the N. Y. ‘‘Tribune” would suppose 
that the whole German vote of the West was 
opposed to Gen. Grant, in face of the fact that 
every county in Miseouri in which there is a strong 
German element has instructed its delegations for 
Grant. So, again, he would suppose that the 
South was sure to cast a solid Democratic vote, in 
face of the fact that the Charleston ‘* News and 
Courier,” a strong anti-Tilden paper, declares that 
Grant will carry five Southern States if Tilden is 
nominated; and a correspondent of the N. Y. 
‘*Herald” thinks it quite possible that he may 
carry Virginia. America needs a daily newspaper 
that shall give a political weather report; as it is, 
every journal is too much in the storm to under- 
stand or at least to report the general direction it 
is taking. 


The voice of the English people has been twice 
heard and beeded: first in the overthrow of the 
Tory Government, which was administered in the 
supposed interest of the English aristocracy and 
the English trade in unconcealed disdain of the 
higher principles of universal justice and human- 
ity; a second time in the Liberal party itself, in 
the selection of Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister. 
Lord Hartington and Earl Granville, representa- 
tives of the aristocratic and conservative section 
of the Liberal party, were both first summoned by 
the Queen to form a cabinet; both declined; both 
advised her that Mr. Gladstone alone could form 
one that would be satisfactory to the country; 
and the Queen, who has never set herself against 
the will of the people, bas summoned Mr. Glad- 
stone accordingly, and he has consented. On his 
return from Windsor, even London, the strong- 
hold of Toryism, gave him such an ovation as the 
unewotional English have rarely ever given to 
any man. No statesman in Europe occupies so 
dificult a position, and none is more worthy to 
fill it. All the foreign complications bequeathed 
to bim by his predecessor are added to. the Irish 
problem, the land problem and the church prob- 
lem; he must confront a party united in its op- 
position to all reform; he will be supported by a 
party which is far from united in demanding any 
specific reform. That Mr. Gladstone means a new 
administration of Indian affairs is clear{from the 
appointment of Lord Hartington as Secretary of 
State for India. Earl Granville, a conservative 
Whig, is to be Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Sir 
Charles Dilke, who is almost an avowed republic- 
an, is offered an under Secretaryship. It will not 
be Mr. Gladstone’s fault if both extremes of the 
Liberal party are not represented in his adminis- 
tration. 


To the listof questions likely to come before the 
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approaching quadrennial conference of the Metho- 
dist Church should be added another, quite as im- 
portant as any of those mentioned in our Outlook 
of last week, and perhaps more interesting to the 
members of other communions; namely, the 
question of modifying the itineracy. This has 
already been materially modified in the history of 
the church. Formerly the churches in the great 
cities were grouped together somewhat after the 
fashion of the Collegiate Church of New York 
City, the ministers passing round from church to 
church in succession. This has been abandoned, 
and except in the sparsely settled regions, where 
the circ preaching is still maintained, each 
pastor is zettled over his own church exclusively 
for the two or three years of his term; but the 
longest term allowed by church law is three years. 
There is already developed a strong feeling in 
favor of greater stability of pastorates, and we 
judge that the feeling is on the increase; while at 
the same time the opposition to an abandonment 
of what has always been a characteristic feature 
of Methodism is probably too strong to be over 
come—certainly at once. Two plans of modifi- 
cation are under serious discussion, one an in- 
crease of power in the bishop, by giving him 
authority to extend the term of any pastorate in- 
definitely in such cases as he may think best; the 
other a modification of the present rule so as to 
allow a definite extension, perhaps to four years. 
The first plan hes evident advantages; but it 
would not be easy to give the bishops such a 
power and avoid the dangers which experience 
shows to have mvariably accompanied hierarchical 
control in the past. 


It would almost seem as though California were 
relapsing into barbarism. Whenever the law fails 
to punish crime the wronged take the law into 
their own bands. This is the case in San Fran- 
cisco. The would-be assassin of Mayor Kalloch 
having returned to the city and resumed his edi- 
torial duties, the Mayor’s son, like bis father a 
Baptist preacher, and like him apparently a man 
of violent temper, sought De Young out and shot 
him dead in his office. This is a practical carry- 
ing out of the old law which made the next of kin 
an avenger of blood. It will be next in order for 
some De Young to shoota Kalloch. Such mur- 
derous feuds have been kept up in Greece for 
centuries. They will be kept up in San Francisco 
until the people in their own defense take the 
matter up and make Shooting a dangerous pas- 
time. Meanwhile the local elections have decid- 
edly strengthened public sentiment, and Mr. Kal- 
loch may find that shooting is already a dangerous 
pastime. It is a long lane that has po turning; 
and Mr. Kearney has already reached the turn in 
his. He is now a veritable workingman in the 
House of Correction, the Court having refused a 
delay to enable bis counsel to apply to the Su- 
preme Court for a writ of habeas corpus. No 
further appeal is possible, and unless there should 
be a pardon—and we observe tbat the press no 
longer recommend one—Mr. Kearney will have 
several months to reflect upon the limits which 
the law puts upon the use of the tongue even in a 
country of free speech. 


It is a matter for congratulation that West Point 
is beginning to show signs of at last feeling the 
storm of public indignation which the disclosures 
in the pending investigation have evoked from 
the press of nearly all sections and parties, at 
least in the North. Whether the result of the in- 
vestigation will prove that the outrage was per- 
petrated by cadets, by outsiders, or by Whittaker 
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upon himself, or whether there is no result, which 
is perhaps quite as likely, the indignation will 
remain the same. It is aroused, not against this 
special brutality, but against an institution whose 
commandant can issue such a public order as 
that of Gen. Schofield of last week, in which, pend- 
ing the investigation, he assures the cadets ‘‘ of 
his unshaken faith in their honor and integrity, 
and of bis appreciation of their manly bearing 
under the grievous wrong and injustice which 
they have suffered,” but offers not a word of 
sympathy for the colored cadet and not a hint of 
reprobation for the cruel ostracism which it is 
now in evidence has been pursued by the whole 
corps toward,an unoffending fellow-student for 
five years. will be in order when this investi- 
gation is closed to make some changes in the 
personnel of the faculty at the Point. The ap- 
pointment of Lieut. Flipper as an instructor 
might serve as a radical remedy; the appointment 
of Gen. O. O. Howard as commandant certainly 
would. 


The American Munchausen having succeeded in 
producing a two days’ sensation, by his modest 
request to the President to court-martial Gen. 
Sherman for intimating in a private letter that 
he—Munchausen—was a liar, has made a second 
but less successful attempt to create another two 
days’ sensation by printingan extraordinary legend 
respecting Gen. Grant and President Hayes. 
Gen. Graut, according to Munchausen, was deter- 
termined to revenge himself on Mr. Bristow for 
some supposed political offense. So when it was 
still in question whether Mr. Tilden or Mr. Hayes 
would be declared elected, the General wrote to 
Mr. Hayes that if he wished to be President he 
must pledge himself vot to nominate Mr. Bristow 
to a cabinet pusition. Mr. Hayes had no alterna- 
tive; ne gay: the required pledge; and thereupon 
the imperiai despot who at that time ruled over 
the destinies of America issued the ukase which 
gave the White House to Mr. Hayes. History 
confirms this story beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt; for Mr. Bristow did not get a cabinet 
office! One hardly knows which most to admire: 


_ethe imaginative faculty of Munchausen in the 


composition of this delightful legend or the 
Christian candor of the one or two reputable 
papers that have palined it off upon their readers 
as though it were veritable history. And to 
think that Gen. Sherman intimated that Man- 
chausen would sometimes lie! 


Two calamities have occurred during the week 
to enforce again upon public thought the in- 
secure tenure of life. A frightful tornado made 
a complete wreck of the ‘own of Marshfield, Mis- 
souri. Out of two hundred dwellings not more 
than twenty were left standing; the loss in prop- 
erty approximates half a million of dollars; seven- 
eighths of the population were instantly made 
homeless; to add to the horrors of the scene the 
debris caught fire. Over forty persons were in- 
stautly killed and upwards of two hundred are re- 
ported wounded. Such‘a demoniac aspect of life 
—a calamity so enormous and so sudden, and 
which can by no possibility be imputed to human 
crime or carelessness—staggers faith and perplexes 
all philosophies of Providence. The other calam- 
ity was less terrible to life at the time and to 
the mind that reflects upon it. A wall of Gil- 
more’s Garden, in this city, fell out with a sudden 
crash, a portion of the roof falling and burying 
theinmates in the ruins. The Hahnemann Hospital 
Fair was progressing in the building at the time. 
Four lives were lost; how many were more or less 
seriously wounded is not accurately known. The 
cause of the disaster is being investigated, and we 
shall not prejudge the case; but if it is true that 
pieces of plastering had been falling for two or 
three days, and one official had tried the bulging 
wall and found it three or four inches out of 
plumb, the managers of the Fair cannot be ex- 
cused for their gross negligence in allowing that 
portion of the building to be occupied by the 
public. Falling ceiling is not always symptomatic 
of constitutional weakness; but it often is so, and 
to neglect such a symptom is criminal carelessness. 


The flow of men and women to this country is 
far more indicative of prosperity and contributes 


- far more to national wealth than the flow of gold, 


though the p ae have had much less to say 
about it. Immigration has varied very greatly in 
different years; it reached a maximum of 319,000 
in 1854 and fell off after the panic of 1373 toa 
minimum of 55,000 in 1877; since that year it bas 
been steadily increasing, and promises this year 
to surpass in number that of any previous year; 
it will more likely exceed than fall below 400,000. 
Moreover the immigrants are largely of the best 
class; many skilled workmen are numbered among 
them; not a few bring with them considerable 
means; Germany, Sweden, Norway and England 
are all largely represented in the stream. Two 
days’ immigration last week landed within one of 
4,000 ut Castle Garden; nearly 5,000 left in a single 
week from Bremen alone forthe United States 
and 500 on one day from Scotland. The army 
bill in Germany and the land troubles in England 
have helped to swell the stream into the propor- 
tions of a torrent; and the Irish famine will 
almost inevitably add toitthissummer. And still 
there is no indication that the supply will exceed 
the demand; the superintendent at Castle Garden 
has hundreds of applicants for servants, especially 
for wowen, in advance of theirarrival. If there 
were any possible danger from imperialism in this 
country, these fugitives from an Old World im- 
perialism would insure us froin it. 


THE LADIES’ CO-OPERATIVE DRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 


N association with this title has just been 

incorporated in this State, under the general 

laws of the State; and a similar one is in process 

of organization in Massachusetts. We have ob- 

tained from an interview with the originator of 

the movement, Miss Kate Field, the following 
statement of its origin, principles and purposes: 

Miss Field during a visit to London was taken 
by a friend to the premises of a similar association 
tbere, and was so charmed by the civility of the 
attendants, the arrangements made for the com- 
fort of the members, and the absence of the con- 
fusion and bustle ordinarily experienced in great 
stores, that she formed the determination of in- 
teresting the ludies of America in forming such 
an association. Shortly after her return she was 
sought out by Mr. Geo. A. Scott, who also during 
a residence in London had become favorably im- 
pressed with the business mode of the Ladies’ 
Dress Association of that city, and who also wished 
to see American ladies put in possession of similar 
benefits. Their interview led to an agreement to 
work together for the furtherance of this object, 
and that agreement has resulted in the formation 
of the Association. 

Its proposed capital is $250,000, in 10,000 shares 
at $25 each. The purchase of a share, which will 
be always salable—a register being kept of all 
who wish to either buy or sell—will entitle the 
holder and family to purchase at much below 
ordinary retail prices and to a share of the profits 
made upon the whole business. ‘Trading will not 
be done outside of sharebolders and their families. 
Toextend these privileges to ladies living in distant 
places who may become non-resident shareholders, 
goods and samples will be sent through the carrier 
on application; and purchases will be made on 
commission. A lunch counter and reading and 
writing rooms will be established for the conven- 
ience of customers. The Association proposes to 
establish agencies in London and Paris, and to 
have the dresses of Worth and other eminent for- 
eign dressmakers on sale. Arrangements will 
also be made with American manufacturers for 
the production of special classes of silks and 
other goods. To secure attention and politeness 
employ és will be given an interest in the profits of 
the undertaking proportionate to their salaries 
and the interest and ability they display in further. 
ing its objects. Active working operations will 
be commenced so soon as $100 000 worth of shares 
have been taken up. The active principle of a 
codperative movement of this kind is the creation 
of capital by a certain number of persons for the 
purpose of securing to themselves special advan- 
tages by purchasing direct from the manufactur- 
ers or manufacturing themselves, and thus avoid- 
ing the payment of large profits to middlemen. 

It is upon this margin that the managers depend 
both for reduction of prices and for sufficient 
profits to give a dividend to stockholders. Of 


necessity all sales will be for cash; this will en- 
able the Association to turn its capital very quick- 
ly, and so do a large business. The London 
Association during the first two months of its 
incorporation turned its capital at the rate of six 
times per annum. 

Co operation is the true remedy for monopolies 
and the natural despotism of concentrated capi- 
tal; and The Christian Union gives the ladies its 
best wishes for their success in this attempt to do 
their own wholesale business, for this is what co- 
operation amounts to in such an enterprise. The 
success of co-operation in Great Britain, where it 
is no longer an experiment, demonstrates its prac- 
ticability; and the success of the co-operative 
store in Boston, of which the Hon. Josiah Quincy 
gave our readers some account a few months ago, 
demonstrates the adaptation of the principles of 
co-operative trading to the United States. The 
building associations of Philadelphia had pre- 
viously demonstrated their adaptation to other 
forms of industry. 

But in departing from the fundamental prin- 
ciples Jaid down by Mr. Holyoake, and, as we 
understand it, generally accepted and acted upon 
in Great Britain, and certainly in the Boston store, 
Miss Kate Field’s association is runniog an un- 
necessary hazard. Those principles are two: the 
co-operative store should seti at market prices and 
to any one who desires to purchase. The benefit 
of co-operation will then be reaped, not in lower 
prices to purchasers, but in dividends to the stock- 
holders. By refusing to sell to any but stock- 
holders the Ladies’ Dress Association cuts itself off 
from all profits of incidental retail trade, and 
these are quite enough to make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. By cutting under other 
stores it sets the market against itself; and it re- 
quires no small amount of capital, shrewdness 
and courage to carry on successfully a campaign 
against the entire retail dry goods trade of a great 
city like New York or Boston. 

On the Rochdale plan, carried out in the Boston 
store, goods are sold to any purchaser, and at 
reguiar market rates; but every purchaser to a 
certain specified amount becomes entitled to a 
dividend out of the profits after the preferred 
dividend has been paid tothe stockholders them- 
selves. At the end of the first eight months the 
Boston store paid six per cent. on the stock anda 
further dividend of six per cent. on purchases. 
We advise the managers of the Ladies’ Dress As- 
sociation to inquire carefully into the history of 
the English co operative movement before inau- 
gurating their own. It would be unfortunate to 
allow a failure from want of acquaintance with 
the principles already demonstrated by the actual 
experience of others. 


GUILTY OPINIONS. 


T is constantly made a ground of complaint 
against religious teachers that they condemn 
men for religious errors of opinion. Scientifie 
men, it is said, have never burned each other at 
the stake for alleging or denying the atomic theo- 
ry of light; nor do they ever utter anathemas and 
social excommunications for asserting or repudi- 
ating the longevity of the human race, or the doe- 
trine of evolution. But newspaper fagots and 
pulpit racks are provided in the sphere of religion 
with which to punish dissent; and the epithets 
** infidel” and ‘‘ bigot” are flung back and forth ~ 
as thick as boys’ snow-balls, and no thanks to the 
theories that they are generally as harmless. 

There is much truth in tbis indictment; so 
much that it deserves a far more serious consider- 
ation from press, pulpits and churches than it 
usually receives. Nevertheless, there is not only 
a difference but a real reason for the difference 
in the moral habit of religious and scientific con- 
troversialists; and if the former were able to dis- 
criminate between opinions. that do and opinions 
that do not deserve moral reprobation, and were 
to confine their condemnation to those of the for- 
mer class, their condemnations would gain in 
weight all that they would lose in number. For 
there are opinions that indicate moral obliquity 
and deserve moral reprobation. 

The distinction between facts and theories is 80 
clear that it ought not to be so frequently ignored. 
It is customarily recognized in science; it is equally 
important in religion. It is a fact, which all eyes 
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verify, that there is in the heaven a luminous 
body, which shines with great brilliance, and is 
the source of light and heat to the earth. It is 
an opinion, based on difficult and complicated cal- 
culations, that this body is a world a million and a 
half times larger than the earth, and about 92,000, - 
000 miles distant fromit. Very.few men have the 
mental ability to make these calculations or verify 
this opinion. We take it from those who have 
the ability. Precisely the same distinction exists in 
religion. ‘bere are religious facts and there are 
religious theories. It is a fact, which any one may 
' verify for himself, that there are four Gospels; 
that in them is the portrait of a character and the 
story of a life absolutely unique and transcendent 
in its supreme and spotless excellence, worthy of 
the highest reverence and affection, the most 
sedulous imitation; so high, so pure, so true, 
so patient, so heroic in its self-sacrifice that 
the highest dream of the human soul falls 
below it, that no conception which the ha- 
man wind bas ever formed of God equals it in 
moral grandeur. It is a theory based on critical 
study of documents aod on theological and philo- 
sophical study of probabilities, that,these Gospels 
were written in the first century by the immediate 
disciples of Jesus, and that he was the Son of God, 
born of a virgin, begotten by the Holy Ghost. 

Now to deny the fucts of science, earily attested 
by anyone with ordinary mental equipment, 
shows mental obliquity; to deny the facts of re- 
ligion, easily attested by any one with ordinary 
moral equipment, shows moral obliquity. If a 
man readiog the life of Jesus sees in him no beau- 
ty that he should desire him, if this life which has 
won from such unbelievers as Renan, Kuenen and 
John Stuart Mill inexpressible admiration, wins 
none from bim, it is because be is blind and deaf. 
But recognizing the moral sublimity in that life, 
seeing in bim a character beyond all compare in 
buman history, the intellect may draw the con- 
clusion that he was the Spirit of God in the body 
of man—that is, be may be Swedenborgian in his 
theory of Christ; or that he was God and man, a 
composite being curiously and inexplicably con- 
joined in one—that is, he may be Athanasian in 
his theory of Christ; or tbat be was a man guided, 
governed and possessed by the Spirit of God, 
with a fullness never seen in any other man—that 
is, he may be Arian in his theory of Christ—withb- 
out any moral obliquity. The difference in the 
spiritual appreciation of Christ is moral ; the differ- 
ence in the iutellectual theory about Christ is 
mental. Moral judgments possess a moral char- 
acter; purely intellectual opinions do not. The 
one are determined by the mcral character of the 
ian, the other by his intellectual culture. 

The purveyor of argawents for free love ob- 
jects to the bigotry of decent men because they 
thrust him from their presence as a social leper; 
the atheist complains of the bigotry of believers 
because they condemn bis atheism as a crime 
against humanity; the deist complains of the 
bigotry of Christians because they look upon 
‘disloyalty to Christ with feelings akin to those 
with which the patriot regards disloyalty to the 
flag. But free-love is not merely an opinion; it is 
a sensual blindness to the wost sacred fact of 
social life, the fidelity of love through good report 
and evil report, for richer and poorer, for better 
and for worse. And atheism is not merely an 
opinion; it is spiritual blindness to the supremest 
truth of human experience, the truth that the 
soul knows God asa child knows its father, through 
the touch of soul with soul, by the divine reveal- 
ings of spiritual sympatby. And deism is not an 
opinion; it is moral blindness to the grandest fact 
of human history, the undefinable divineness of 
the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
we condemn not a theory of marriage but the sen- 
sualism which cannot or will not perceive its 
sacredness, not a theory of the creation but the 
sepsuousness which cannot see the invisible and 
the eternal One; not a theory of Christ but the 
stolidity which does not revere the venerable and 
love the lovely. 

It is, or ought to be, axiomatic that no purely 
intellectual opinion is or can be guilty. Intelleot- 
ual error is often a misfortune, it is never a orime, 
But moral and spiritual indifference ta the great 
facts of human experience is more than an error, 
it is sin, The Bible so treats it; and mankind 
wolversally ao regards It, 
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NOTES. 


As a sort of complement to the “ Summer-Out-of 
Doors” papers which we published last year, and 
which dealt with some of the phases of country life 
chietly from the tourist point of view, we begin in 
this number of The Christian Union a series of articles 
by Miss Flaine Goodale descriptive of summer life on 
afarm. It is the writer’s purpose to interweave in 
them ber personal experiences, observations and 
thoughts, to interpret the phases of nature as they 
appear to one who lives among them, and to extract 
from the passing seasons their appropriate signifi- 
cance. Miss Goodale has heretofore been known only 
as a writer of very charming poetry. The first chap- 
ters of her journal show that she is not less happy in 
prose—if that may be called prose which has in it so 
much of the poetic element. Her sister, Miss Dora 
Goodale, also coutributes to this issue a dainty little 
poem—one of the very few wesball have opportunity 
to publish upon the opening spring. Our readers will 
be glad to meet once again the Right Rev. Bishop 
Clarke, of Rhode Island, who discusses six theories 
of the origin of evil and promises in a second paper, 
which will appear next week, to give the Christian 
solution of the problem. Our English correspondent, 
the Rev. R. W. Dale, in bis usual clear and convinc- 
ing style, sums up the counts in the indictments 
against the Beaconsfield administration and gives an 
interesting picture of some of the election experiences 
in which he himself took part. Our Venetian cor- 
respondent sketches some of the recent festivities in 
that city and alludes in passing to the state of 
Italian political sentiment. [nan article on “ Plans 
for Reading” the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of Council 
Bluffs, recommends some excellent methods ef sye- 
tematizing etudy. The Sermon is Mr. Beecher's elo- 
quent plea of Sunday a week ago for the ascendency 
of love over bate. 


Edgar A. Poe, after mavy misbaps in the way of 
biographers, has fallen into the hands of a thoroughly 
com petent and impartial critic, who is able to present 
a consistent and setisfactory explanation of his erratic 
career without deifying his genius or vilifying his 
character. Mr. Stedman’s sympathetic insight, 
breadth of style and remarkable power of characteriz- 
ing the essential qualities of a mind and life were 
never more signally illustrated than in the article on 
Poe in “Secribner’s Montblv” for May. Looked at 
from his point of view Poe's career is comprehensible 
enough, and one error in past estimates of him is sug- 
gested in the pertinent remark that too much has 
been written about the poet and too little about bis 
times. Poe inherited wayward impulses, a capricious 
disposition and the temperament of a passionate lover 
of beauty. The possibilities of fortune, education 
and social advancement were all offered him but were 
forfeited by bis willfulness. To a man of bis gifts and 
temperament the times were barren enough in sym- 
pathy, buta strong will would have mastered greater 
difficulties than those which environed him. His lack 
of will explains the contradictions of his life: his 
brave struggles against ignoble impulses and his sud- 
den relapses into evil ways, his intense but ftful in- 
dustry and the tragic eod which came swift and sure. 
His poetic gift was genuine, but narrow its range, 
his pvems being variations on a few themes. He 
declared that poetry with him was neither a pur. 
pose nora pursuit but a passion; and Mr. Stedman 
with fine insight suggests that his poems areimprovis- 
ations in the poetic mood rather than presentations 
of distinct :deas or feelings. He was a master of sound, 
and the charm of his haunting melodies lies in a union 
of the music of words with those fancies, aspirations 
and reveries which are the material out of which 
poetry is woven. 


It is in this way that Lord Hartington’s English 
admirers make light of the secession proclivities 
which he displayed in this country during the war, 
and of the neat rebuke which he received at the time 
from President Lincoln. We quote from one of the 
London papers: 

“ Lord Hartington bas never been much of a traveler, still 
be bas seen America and a few other countries. It was in 
the capital of the States tbat as unpleasant a nuisance befell 
bim as could well be imagined. Ata bali,a lady with whom 
he danced pinned a secession badge on his coat. Lord Harting- 
ton, who was new to the country, had no idea of the mean- 
ing of the embiem; and,as in gallantry bound, wore the 
lady's favor for the rest of the evening. Lord Harting- 
ton has small sympathy with the Confederates, and 
was intensely annoyed on discovering that he had been 
decoyed into offering an affront to the people whose 
guest be was. Sincere apologies on his part were 
tendered and readily accepted by all sensible persons; 
the lady was sent to coventry, and there the affair ought to 
have ended. Unfortunately President Lincoln, who, with all 
bis virtues, lacked good breeding, was not so readily appeased, 
and determined to put ano affroat onthe Marquis, eapecially 
as it was doubly sweet to his Republican soul to be rude to 
a Cavendish. Lord Hartington, ignorant of the treat that 
waa jin atore for bim. soon after attended ope of the Presi: 
sident's levees, ‘Iam very gled to see you, Mr. Partington, 
{am sure,’ quoth Lincoln, ' My name is Hartington, not Par 


tington,’ replied the other. * Very glad indeed, Mr. Parting- 
ton,’ continued the President. Lord Hartington bowed 
coldly and withdrew.”’ 

Those who recall the incident which is here distort- 
ed will recollect that Lord Hartington in wearing the 
Confederate colors offered an affront not to his host 
of the evening, who was as stroog a Southern sympa- 
thizer as himself, but to the few Union people who 
were present, one of whom—a young U. 8. Army 
officer—insisted that the obnoxious badge should be 
removed. The idea, morever, of Mr. Lincoln finding 
it “doubly sweet” to be rude to a Cavendish or apy- 
body else will excite only mirth among those who 
were acquainted with the late President's native 
courtesy and artlessness of disposition. 


That portion of London which is known as the 
“cit y’’ is pow wholly given up to business, the resi- 
dent pepulation baving long forsaken it for newer 
and more attractive sections. Recently a number of 
city churches have been torn down and the proposal 
to add Zion College, one of the most interesting build- 
ings in the heart of London, to the list of doomed 
edifices calls out a vigorous protest in the “‘ Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ It is urged that the city instead of 
being depopulated is, during the day, more deusely 
crowded than any other place on the globe, that there 
is no place where a multiplicity of services might be 
80 well attended, and that there is nowhere else so 
great an opportunity to reach the yr ung, the active, 
the intellectual and the sceptical. The writer sug- 
gests short services between twelve and two o’clock 
each day. The experiment was recently tried in a 
London church and at every service the building was 
crowded. Business ought not to make land too valu- 
able for church purposes, and it is very creditable to 
New York Episcopalians that they bave kept Trinity 
and St. Paul’s intact. Short services in business hours, 
if made attractive, would certainly be well attended, 
and would help Christianize some of those business 
methods which are survivals of barbarism. 


Tbe American Institute of Instruction, the oldest 
teachers’ association in this country, is to hold its 
fifty-first annual meeting at Saratoga next July, be- 
ginning On the evening of Tuesday, the 6th. Hotels, 
railroads and steamboat lines offer reduced rates, and 
it is probable that the convention will be a larger 
educational gatbering than bas ever yet been beld in 
America. Prof.1l. N. Carleton, of New Britain, Conn., 
is the President, and is working hard to make the 
meeting a success. Among the speakers engaged are 
the Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the Peahody 
Fund; the Rev. Heury Ward Beecher: President C. D. 
Foss, of Wesleyan: University, Middletown, Conn.; 
and John D. Philbrick, LL.D., of Boston. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Beecher will speak on “The New 
Profession.” The indications are that New England 
educators and friends of public schools will be at Sar- 
atoga in force, and that large numbers from the Mid- 
die, Southern and Western States will take part with 
them in the interesting exercises of the occasion. 


Great preparations are being made to celebrate the 
third centennial of the death of the Portugese poet 
Camoens, June 10th. The International Literary Con- 
gress will meet at Lisbon and a Government vessel 
will be sent to the French ports to convey to Portugal 
all men of letters who desire to attend the jubilee. 
The most prominent results of the celebration will be 
the publication of new and very complete editions of 
the poet’s works, with critical commentaries. Lect- 
ures, dramatic representations and the unveiling of 
several statues will reawaken popular interest in the 
national poet. The national Mint will strike off a 
handsome commemorative medal of bronze and gold. 
The Brazilians will commemorate the event by a new 
library building at Rio de Janeiro, designed by a New 
York architect, and by the publication of a centenary 
edition of the Lusiad. Altogether the ‘occasion 
promises to be one of great interest and will probably 
bring to light much valuable matter. 


The “Christian Leader’ fails to discover “any 
books by Universalist authors” in our list of Religious 
Books for the Family. If it means no Universalist 
books were in the list, it is correct; no devominational 
books of any kind were included, for reasons explained 
In our accompanying editorial ; to have embraced de- 
nominational literature would have been to convert 
this academician grove of 400 trees into an intermina- 
ble forest in which no unfortunate could venture and 
not lose his way. But if it means no books were in- 
cluded written by men who do pot believe in endless 
punishment, it has scanne’l the list to little purpose. 
How about James Martineau ; James Freeman Clarke; 
or, for that matter, F. W. Robertson and Phillips 
Brooks? 


It is said that as the time for her departure for 
Africa drew near the Empress Eugenie displayed a 
strong reluctance toward undertaking the journey, 
and would even have abandoned it but for the per- 
suasious of the Queen, to whom the mournful romance 
of the idea seems to have all along commended itself. 
The Empress took with her shoots from 3 _willaw-tree 
in the Deanery garden at Windsor, which is itself a 
shoat from the celebrated tree at St. Helena, and 
which Is believed to pressge mysteriously the disgs- 
asters of the Bovaparte family, At the time of the 
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fall of the Empire at Sedan one great limb came 
crashing to the ground, and just prior to the Prince’s 
death, last year, another bough fell off. 


The old Crusaders would have been scandalized by 
the proposed English pilgrimage to Lourdes, which, 
although headed by such devout Catholics as Cardi- 
nal Manning, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Arch- 
bishop Douglas, is to consist of first-class and second- 
class pilgrims, and to be “‘ personally conducted”’ by 
the heretic firm of Messrs. Cook & Son. The expedi- 
tion has been judiciously changed from June, when 
the weather would be hot, to the cool and pleasant 
month of October, and 1n its social elements will no 
doubt partake somewhat of the nature of an Ameri- 
can camp-meeting or Sunday-school picnic. 


A correspondent informs us that the report, edi- 
turially referred to and commented on some weeks 
since, that the Rev. Arthur Wagner had joined the 
Roman Catholic Communion, bas since been authori- 
tatively contradicted. She adds, what we think is 
true, that conversions to the Roman Catholic Church 
are constantly on the decrease in England; and she 
might have added in this country also. 


The Princess Frederica of Hanover, with her hus- 
band, the Count Rammingen, will have to content 
themselves on the limited income of $15,000 per annum 
—not much more than some young married people 
spend in a yearin New York. They are to live in 
Albert Cottage in the Isle of Wight—a pretty little 
house belonging to the Queen, and not farfrom the 
gates of Osborne. 


Mr. Barrett Browning, the only child of the poet 
by his wife, Elizabeth Barret Browning, is a prom- 
ising artist, acd has painted four pictures which are 
to be exhibited in London at the Grosvenor Gallery. 


The London “Truth” suggests that as neither En- 
gland nor Turkey wants Cyprus its sovereignty 


- ghall be handed over to Lord Beaconsfield, with the 


title, Benjamin I., Duke of Cyprus. 


PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN QUES. 
TION. 


[FKOM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ONGRESS is again struggling with the Indian 
() problem, and the passage by the Senate of the 
Ute Removal and Severalty Bill may be said to be the 
first step in a new line of policy. This measure, which 
passed the Senate by the strong vote of thirty-seven to 
sixteen, and was approved both by the Administration 
and by all but one of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, hangs fire in the Indian Committee of the 
House. The measure isa radical one, and although 


.in terms applicable to only a single tribe—the Utes of 


Colorado—its provisions go the length of putting an 
end to their tribal unity and government, settling them 
on new lands in severalty, and subjecting them to the 
laws of ‘the States and the United States. This policy, 
so ardently desired by Secretary of the Interior Schurz, 
and (it is understood) by the Administration, has 
found great and unexpected favor in the Senate. That 
body, which has twice within the past five years defeated 
bills passed by the House of Representatives to trans- 
fer the whole management of Indian affairs to the War 
Department, has now adopted a measure which is the 
result of careful and anxious deliberation. Yet it was 
not deemed wise to introduce a comprehensive act, 
applying the principles of the Ute bill to all the 
Indian tribes, because that would doubtless have re- 
sulted in failure to get any measure whatever through 
the present year. Meanwhile Congress was urged to 
action by the mining emergency in Colorado, where 
twelve million acres of the best mining lands in this 
country are on the Ute reservation, and in possession 
of a tribe of 4,500 Indians, while ten times that num- 
ber of whites are with difficulty restrained from break- 
ing into the reservation over the faith of treaties, and 
making ittheirown. The government, pressed on one 
side by the most urgent appeals to remove the bars to 
the spread of civilization, and to avenge the murder of 
Indian Agent Meeker and others by the Utes, and on 
the other confronted by the unanswerable plea of the 
Indians that they had not been protected in their lands 
as the treaty demanded, and had not been paid 
(through the neglect of Congress) the sums stipulated 
by treaty, summoned to Washington the able chief 
Ouray and his seven associates. Here the agreement 
was made which forms the basis of the Ute bill, and 
which, if ratified by Congress and by three-fourths of 
the Ute tribe, is to become the law of the land. This 


_ bill provides : 


1. For the delivery to justice of all the Utes engaged 
in the Meeker massacre of 1879. 2. For the cession to 
the United States of the Ute reservation in Colorado. 
3. For their removal to new lands in New Mexico, Utah 
and Colorado, where allotments in severalty are to be 
made to them, on the basis of 820 acres to each head 
of a family, and 160 acres to every other person, wheth- 
er man, woman, or child, 4. That these lands owned 


in severalty shall net be subject to alienation or tax 
for twenty-five years. 5. That the Utes shall receive 
immediately the sum of $60,000 and annually forever 
the sum of $75,000, besides the expense of adequate 
schools to be maintained among them by the United 
States. 6. That upon completion of the allotments, 
and the patenting of the lands in severalty, in fee sim- 
ple, the Indians shall be subject to the laws, both civil 
and criminal, of the State or Territory in which they 
may reside, with the right to sue and be sued, but not 
to be taxed for the term of twenty-five years. The act 
also appropriates $350,000 for the cost of removal of 
the Utes, and supplying them with outfit, of buildings, 
stock, mills, schools, etc., in their new location, $25,- 
000 for five commissioners to superintend this business, 

20,000 to reimburse them for improvements abandoned, 
and $4,000 per annum, for ten years, to be paid to such 
Indians as distinguish themselves by good conduct, 
promotion of civilization, and a good understanding 
between the Indians and the United States, besides 
continuing such annuities as are now paid them—inclu- 
ding $1,000 salary to Chief Ouray under existing 
treaties’ provisions. 

Such are the provisions of the ‘‘ Act to accept and 
ratify the agreement submitted by the confederated 
bands of Ute Indians in Colorado, for the sale of their 
reservation in said State, and for other purposes.” 
And now, what is the prospect of this measure in the 
House, and of its acceptance in the country’? Of its 
ratification by the Utes themselves, although the large 
majority of three-fourths of the adult males of the three 
Ute tribes are required, little doubt is entertained, 
since their head men who signed it are in a very strict 
sense representatives of their race. But many doubts 
are entertained as to the acceptance of the measure in 
the House of Representatives. Against it are the pre- 
conceived opinions of many (if not a majority) of 
those who have in the previous Congress carried a 
measure taking the entire control of Indian affairs 
from the Secretary of the Interior, and transferring it 
to the War Department. And the same body has only 
just now gone another step in this direction, by carry- 
ing through an amendment of the annual Indian appro- 
priation bill, which abolishes the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, ten in number, created by the act of 
April 10th, 1869. This was one of the most beneficent 
parts of the scheme known as the ‘‘ peace policy’ to- 
ward the Indian tribes, introduced shortly after the 
beginning of Grant’s first administration, and which 
met his full approval. And although the removal of 
the Indian Commissioners may not point directly to- 
ward an abandonment of the peace policy for that of 
war, yet the well-known influence of the members of 
that Commission, and their opinions as reflected in 
their annual reports, with the recent and former action 
of the House, leave no doubt of the prevailing temper 
in that body. It is given out everywhere at Wash- 
ington that the new Ute bargain is to avert a 
double danger, i. ¢., a compulsory breaking of the 
faith of treaties, and a fresh Indian war. But 
there are those in Congress who denounce the measure 
as partial and inadequate—as compounding with the 
Utes the brutal massacre and outrage of last autumn, 
as dignifying a savage tribe with an importance dan- 
gerous to them and degrading to the whites; and as 
likely to provoke a war longer and far more costly 
than it is sought to avert by the concessions made in 
this bill. This is the spirit of many in the House, and 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, gave voice to this view of 
the question in the Senate, though his colleague from 
that State, Senator Hill, spoke and voted for the Ute 
agreement. Then there is the lawyer's objection to 
the bill, strenuously urged, that it violates the act of 
1871, which prohibits all further treaties with Indian 
tribes, or any recognition of them as foreign nations, 
while the Ute bill, if not itself a treaty, distinctly rati- 
fies ope made by the government with Chief Ouray 
and his associate chiefs; now the Constitution explic- 
itly reserves the treaty-making power to the President 
and Senate, and yet here is a treaty sought to be 
ratified by act of Congress—and that, too, in 
plain defiance of the law of 1871, barring any fu- 
ture treaty with the Indians whatever. This is the 
double dilemma on the horns of which learned law- 
yers seek to impale the advocates of the Ute bill, 
and on these and similar grounds a majority of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate opposed its passage. 
The opponents of the measure will muster strongly in 
the House, and no one can now foretell with any con- 
fidence the result. But the country wants action, and 
demands that a term be put to the everlasting double- 
dealing with the Indians—make them individually re- 
sponsible to the laws, give them abundant lands, 
means of culture, subsistence and education, but settle 
them on their own individual acres—not leaving them 
to roam as nomads of the ninth century before Christ 
in the midst of the civilization of the njneteenth cent- 
ury after Christ, 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 24, 


FOREVER NEW. 
By Dora READ GOODALE. 


NCE more the sweet, unrivaled spring 
Makes green the grass about our doors; 
In living light the phoebe soars, 
And, thrilled with life, forbears to sing. 


Yet to those broken notes belong 
Sweet ecstasies, too deep for words, 
For we must leave to eager birds 

That which we fail to put in song. 


Though no new tidings she may hear— 
The same with each succeeding May — 
Yet must we listen and obey 

And find immortal passion there! 


Though hills are green, and country ways, 
And were since Life and Time began, 
There comes anew to every man 

The bope and power of April days, 


So might these eager lines contain 
A breath of spring that stirs me through ; 
The springtime is forever new, 
The April sunlight and the rain. 
Sky FARM, April, 1880. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


By tHe Rr. Rev. THomas M. CuLark, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhede Ils and 
I. 
ROM the earliest age of the world down to the 
present hour, these questions, ‘‘ What is the 
origin of evil? What purpose does it serve in the 
economy of the universe? Could its intrusion have 
been prevented? or is it a necessary, and therefore 
an eternal factor in the constitution of things?” have 
weighed heavily upon the minds of men, puzzling, per- 
plexing and bewildering them. Long ago the Book 
of Job grappled with the subject, earnestly, devoutly, 
and sometimes despairingly. The man who “ was 
perfect and upright, one that feared God and eschewed 
evil,” and who, in spite of his integrity, had seen all 
his possessions swept away and his sons and daughters 
murdered, sitting among the ashes, cries out in the 
bitterness of despair, ‘‘ Let the day perish wherein I 
was born; let that day be darkness. The earth is given 
into the hands of the wicked. I am full of confusion. 
Let me alone, that I may take comfort a little, before 
I go whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death, without any ordef, 
and where the light is as darkness. Wherefore do the 
wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power? 
Their seed is established in their sight with them; 
their houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of 
God upon them.” 

John Stuart Mill says of his father that ‘‘ he found 
it impossible to believe that a world so full of evil was 
the work of an Author combining infinite power with 
perfect goodness and righteousness. The intellect 
spurned the subtleties by which men attempt to blind 
themselves to this open contradiction. I have a hun- 
dred times heard him say that all ages and nations 
have represented their gods as wicked, in a constantly 
increasing progression; that mankind has gone on 
adding trait after trait till they reached the most per- 
fect conception of wickedness which the human mind 
can devise, and have called this God, and prostrated 
themselves before it. Think of a being who could 
make a hell, who would create the human race with 
the infallible foreknowledge, and, therefore, with the 
intention, that the great majority of them were to be 
consigned to horrible and everlasting torment.” 

Here, then, stands the question, the most awful and 
difficult with which we are ever brought in contact, 
but which we are not quite content to set aside as un- 
solvable and which we cannot forget if we would. I 
propose, in the first place, to glance briefly at the sev- 
eral theories which have gathered about the problem 
of evil. 

1. In the lowest stages of human culture there were 
supposed to exist an innumerable number of evil spir- 
its, or demons, or divinities, each of whom had control 
over some malign and destructive element of nature, 
and these spirits were the occasion of all the calamities 
that afflict the world. The main object of worship 
was the propitiation of these vengeful gods, and no 
sacrifice was counted too great if this result could be 
secured. This form of mythology never assumed 4 
more impressive and majestic form than it did among 
our Scandinavian ancestors. It is really a very simple 
mode of determining the vexed problem of evil, and it 
was altogether natural that the barbaric mind should 
have received it and been content with it, Even among 
the ancient Jews evil demons were held responsible for 


plagues and peptilences aud jnundations and mildew, 
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and all other afflictions, diseases and calamities. ‘‘ All 
mental aberrations, all sudden sickness, all melancholy 
tendencies, all unexpected obstacles, were, and in the 
East still are, regarded as due to the direct influence 
of demons. The Septuagint renders the words of the 
91st Psalm, ‘The destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day,’ by the phrase, ‘ mid-day demons.’ If a woman 
does not cover her head demons sit upon her hair. If 
you do not wash your hands before meals you become 
the victim of ademon. These demons they believed 
to be the spirits of the wicked.” 

2. The theory of a dual deity, or of two great gods, 
one good and the other evil, belongs to a somewhat 
higher culture, and has been received with favor even 
by scholars and philosophers. Mr. Mill, after speak- 
ing of his father’s refusing to believe that a world so 
full of evil could be the work of an infinitely powerful 
and benevolent God, goes on to say that ‘the Sabean 
or Manichean theory of a good and an evil prineiple, 
struggling against each other for the government of the 
universe, he would not have equally condemned; and I 
have heard him express surprise that no one revived it 
in our time.” A system to which the great Augustine 
adhered for nine years after his conversion, and which 
he abandoned mainly because of the want of learning 
and piety existing among its disciples, deserves re- 
spectful consideration. It teaches that there were two 
original substances, in which all opposites concenter 
and from which they proceed, God and Hyle, light and 
darkness, good and evil, absolutely opposed to each 
other. Matter was not regarded as bad in itself, but 
it became identified with the bad, or with darkness. 
In some former period of existence the kingdom of 
light became immersed in the kingdom of darkness, 
and the primitive man was overthrown and impris- 
oved. In order to revive the lost light, the present 
world was formed, and Christ and the Holy Ghost, 
two new principles, proceeded from God, and were 
sent here to redeem the human race. Adam was 
formed after the image of the primitive man, combin- 
ing in himself the two elements of light and darkness. 
These opposing elements were propagated in his de- 
scendants, the darkness gradually gaining ascendancy, 
until, in both Judaism and paganism, it became su- 
preme. At last Christ came to restore the light, which 
in his person was so pure that it could not associate 
with matter, and therefore everything pertaining to 
his existence here on earth which might seem to indl- 
cate that he had a physical body is to be regarded as 
only phenomenal. Our personal redemption is to be 
attained by the practice of the most rigid asceticism 
in abstaining from everything likely to make the pres- 
ent life attractive. It is extraordinary that such a 
system as this should ever have been recognized within 
the pale of the Christian Church, and yet, in some of 
it* more prominent features, it has found an advocacy 
with many who would be very unwilling to be called 
Manicheans. 

3. Another school has declared that the creation is 
the work of a being all-powerful but not altogether 
benevolent and holy, and who might,if he had so chosen, 
have prevented the introduction of evil and suffering; 
but which, for reasons satisfactory to himself, he pre- 
ferred not todo. That an imperfect god should create 
an imperfect world seems to be logical enough, and it 
may have appeared more reasonable to explain the actual 
condition of things in this way rather than by supposing 
all the sin and misery that exist to be the decree of an 
immaculate God. The beings whom the refined and 
cultivated Greek recognized as dejties were very frail 
in their morals; and, as might have been expected, 
the worship rendered to them was singularly free from 
anything that looked like holiness. 

4. Another theory, diametrically opposite to this, has 
been broached, to the effect that creation is the work 
of a God all good but not absolutely omnipotent. He 
would gladly have excluded all evil from the universe 
if it had been in his power to do so; but, this being 
impossible, he did the best which the nature of the case 
allowed. The ancient people who recognized the per- 
petual interference of demons with the order of nature, 
if they believed in any Supreme Being at all, would be 
likely to adopt this theory; and there still exists a 
popular idea of the devil which it is difficult to reconcile 
with any other doctrine. I hardly need to vindicate 
the modern theory, that the intrusion of evil was in- 
cidental to the existence of a race of free, intelligent 
moral agents, the possibility of obedience involving of 
hecessity the possibility of disobedience, from any 
association with any such degrading idea of the Divine 
character. 

5. Another most extraordinary theory has been thus 
set forth by Mr. David Hame: ‘‘ Look round. this uni- 
verse,” he says; ‘‘what animmense profusion of beings, 
animated and organized, sensible and active! You ad- 
mire this prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect 
4 little more narrowly these living existences, the only 
beings worth regarding. How hostile and destructive 
‘o each other! How insufficient all of them for their 


own happiness! How contemptible or odious to the 
spectator! The whole present nothing but the idea 
of a blind nature, impregnated by a great vivifying 
principle, and pouring forth from her lap, without dis- 
cernment or parental care, her maimed and abortive 
children! Here the Manichwan system occurs as a 
proper hypothesis to solve the difficulty ; and no doubt, 
in some respects, it is very specious, and has more 
probability than the common hypothesis, by giving a 
plausible account of the strange mixture of good and 
ill which appears in life. But if we consider,on the other 
hand, the perfect uniformity and agreement of the parts 
of the universe we shall not discover in it any marks 
of the combat of a malevolent with a benevolent being. 
There is indeed an opposition of pains and pleasures in 
the feelings of sensible creatures; but are not all 
the operations of nature carried on by an op- 
position of principles, of hot and cold, moist and dry, 
light and heavy? The true conclusion is, that the 
original Source of all things is entirely indifferent to all 
these principles, and has no more regard to good above 
ill than to heat above cold, or to drought above 
moisture, or to light above heavy.” 

6. Sooner than adopt Mr. Hume’s theory ef a God 
who looks down upon the sins and sorrows of his 
ereatures with serene indifference, I would prefer to 
accept the materialistic philosophy of the day, which 
dismisses God from the universe altogether; for, as 
Lord Bacon has said, ‘‘It is betterto have no opinion 
of God at all than one which is unworthy of him.” It 
is true that, in the attempt to solve the problem of sin, 
this philosophy obliges us to ignore its existence; and 
inasmuch as the existence of pain is not to be disposed 
of in the same summary way it is to be accepted as one 
of the incidents of existence, which we must avoid, if 
we can, and doggedly endure when it becomes in- 
evitable. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT }. 


ONG before this letter can appear in The Christian 
Union the results of our elections, which are not 
yet quite completed, will be known from New York to 
San Francisco and from Maine to Florida. The suc- 
cession of Liberal victories has astonished nearly 
everybody; the most sanguine of Liberals have had 
their hopes more than fulfilled, and the worst fears of 
the most desponding of Tories never touched the depth 
of ruin to which their party has been plunged. Sir 
William Harcourt, many weeks ago, prophesied a com- 
plete Liberal victory, but I confess I listened to him 
incredulously. It seemed to me that we were certain 
so to reduce the Tory majority as to enable us to puta 
bit anda bridle into the mouth of Lord Beaconsfield ; 
but a transfer of the whole force of the House of 
Commons from one side to the other was what I did 
not dare to hope for. It is still my impression that but 
for the dissolution the inertia of our national mind 
would have continued to give apparent strength to the 
Tory ministry for some months longer. But when the 
great trial came on and the conscience and judgment 
of the nation were peremptorily called to deliver a ver- 
dict—when the responsibility passed from parliament 
and the cabinet to the electors and could not be evaded 
—it appeared that the temper of the people was far 
more disposed to listen fairly to the indictment against 
the Government than anyone had imagined. 

The indictment was a tremendous one, and covered 
every department of administration. Financially the 
ministry had failed. They came in with a surplus of 
six millions to distribute—the pleasant legacy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial genius and of the prosperous 
years enjoyed under his reign; at the end of six years 
they have eight millions to provide for. The national 
debt, notwithstanding the flimsy plausibilities of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who has endeavored to show that 
there has been a decrease of eighteen millions, has 
largely increased. In domestic legislation hardly any- 
thing has been done by a Government which has been 
six years in office, has commanded a solid party major- 
ity of more than fifty in the Commons and a much 
larger majority in the Peers. The attempt to transfer 
the Chartered Water-Companies of London to a Trust 
representing the rate-payers demonstrated the inca- 
pacity of ministers to effect any great administrative 
reform. The terms conceded to the companies were 
so extravagant that the value of water shares rose 
seventy-five per cent. when the Government conces- 
sions were known. Even the “ Standard,” the ablest 
of the Tory newspapers, went into temporary revolt. 
The bill had to be withdrawn, and the water shares 
sank fifty per cent. The position assumed by the 
ministry in relation to Ireland was alarming. Irish 
discontent, though far less violent than it was twenty 
or thirty years ago, and freed from the religious pas- 
sion which intensified it before the disestablishment of 
the Protestant Church, had lately become sufficiently 
active to create considerable anxiety. But to those 
who can remember the disorder and violence of former 


years it is plain that the great measures of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government had made the recent attack of dis- 
content far less acute than it would otherwise have 
been, and the true way to meet the demand for Home 
Rule is to pursue Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Bright’s 
policy still further. Remove the legislative causes of 
misery and disorder in Ireland, make it clear that a 
Parliament at Westminster will be as just and fair as 
a Parliament in Dublin, and the Home Rule agitation 
will gradually subside. This, at least, is the Liberal 
programme. Lord Beaconsfield met the Irish demands 
with passicnate resistance, endeavored to stir up the 
old jealousy and hatred between the two countries, 
and did not even hint at any remedial measures. 

The indictment of the Government on the ground of 
its foreign policy runs into too many details to be 
fully described ina letter. The main points, however, 
are sufficiently simple. The traditions of a great body 
of the English people belonging to both political par- 
ties require that in dealing with the Eastern Ques- 
tion three principal objects should be secured: (1) 
Turkey should be strong enough to keep the gates of 
the Black Sea, (2) the concert of the Western Powers 
should be maintained to prevent Russia from taking 
possession of Constantinople; (3) the influence of 
Russia in the European provinces of Turkey should be 
checked. Whether these traditions are sound or not I 
will not at present consider. All three objects have 
been missed by the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. For 
(1) if Turkey is to be strong her administration must 
be reformed. At the Congress of Constantinople a 
scheme of reform was agreed upon by all the great 
Powers, Russia included. Had the English Govern- 
ment been firm Turkey could not have resisted the de- 
mands of all Europe; but the Sultan understood that 
England would not consent to the enforcement of the 
proposed reforms, and so the Congress broke up with- 
out doing anything. (2) This left Russia to act alone, 
and the European concert was broken up. (3) By the 
action of Russia great masses of Turkish subjects were 
rescued from oppression and misery, and a still larger 
number would have been rescued but for the part which 
the English plenipotentiaries took at Berlin in modi- 
fying the Treaty of San Stefano. The provinces 
which have secured autonomy owe their complete 
liberation to the arms of Russia. Eastern Roumelia 
has had its emancipation delayed by the diplomacy of 
England. 

In Afghanistan the Government acted with duplicity 
toward the Ameer, and their duplicity has ended in 
disasters the measure of which we cannot even now 
determine. The declared objects of the policy were 
to make Afghanistan a strong, friendly, and indepen- 
dent power and to obtain a “scientific frontier”. for 
India. Our troops are now far beyond the frontier 
laid down in the Treaty of Gundamuk, and the Afghans, 
instead of being strong, friend!y and independent, are 
broken to pieces, and their only bond of unity is a 
hatred of their invaders. 

Other delinquencies of a general kind are laid to the 
charge of ministers. They deceived Parliament again 
and again by answering questions on important sub- 
jects in a manner which, whatever of verbal accuracy 
there may have been in their replies, conveyed a whol- 
ly false impression. They virtually suppressed the 
functions of Parliament by entering upon new and 
perilous lines of policy before Parliament had any op- 
portunity of expressing a judgment on them. The in- 
dictment was a tremendous one, and it has been pressed 
with extraordinary vigor, earnestness and eloquence. 

Mr. Gladstone has been the hero of the assault. His 
speeches in Scotland last autumn produced an immense 
impression in every part of Great Britain; and the im- 
pression was renewed by his almost preternatural 
efforts during the last three weeks. Cynical men sneer- 
ed at the inexhaustible eloquence of the oldman. They 
were especially amused by the fervor and energy with 
whiclr he spoke at town after town on his way north— 
while the train waited to give less robust passengers 
the opportunity of getting refreshment; and they were 
rather indignant that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches made 
the train an hour late in reaching Edinburgh. Their 
amusement is over now. At every place at which he 
spoke on that memorable day a Tory has been struck 
down and a seat won for a Liberal. 

His gallantry in choosing to storm a stronghold of 
Toryism instead of accepting one of a score of safe 
seats touched the imagination of the party and con- 
tributed to kindle enthusiasm. The conflict in Mid- 
Lothian was watched with the same _ interest 
with which a nation watches a great battle, and ¢ 
the news of his success was received with the 
same rapture as the news of a_ great victory. 
The poll was taken last Monday. That evening I 
happened to be at Wrexham, where I had gone 
to speak in support of the Liberal candidate for the 
Denbigh Boroughs. Sixteen hundred fiery Welshmef 
were crowded into the public hall. The news of Mr. 
Gladstone’s triumph reached us by telegram about an 
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hour after it had been declared at Edinburgh, and the 
effect was wonderful. The Welshmen shouted and 
swung themselves about in a very delirium of ecstasy 
and for a long time it was impossible to quiet them. 
There were similar scenes in public halls and io the 
open streets all over the country. The Marquis of 
Hartington and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bright 
have also been speaking, and speaking their best, the 
Whole nation looking on and listening. The ministry, 
on the other hand, have had no great orators to defend 
them. Lord Beaconstield, even if he had been strong 
enough to fight, could take no part in the contest, 


’ being a member of the House of Lords. The same 


dignity imposed silence on Lord Cranbrook, the most 
vigorous and passionate of the Tory speakers. Lord 
Salisbury was under the same restraints and was also 
prostrate with illness. The work had to be left to Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross, and Lord Sandon 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, whatever their 
merits, have nothing of the eloquence that touches the 
heart of a nation. They were completely overcome by 
the flood of Liberal argument and denunciation. 

The counties have largely gone against the Govern- 
ment, as well as the towns; and the Liberal majorities 
in many of the towns have been enormous. Glasgow 
returned three Liberal members, spite of the ‘‘ minor- 
ity clause,” which permits an elector in a three-cor- 
nered constituency to vote for only two candidates. 
Birmingham did the same. Leeds might have done it 
if the Leeds Liberals had had the courage to run three 
men instead of two. Bristol carried two Liberals, 
spite of a diversion of Liberal strength by an Indepen- 
dent candidate. Some of the contests have been very 
remarkable. American travelers in Scotland will re- 
member that nearly the whole of the romantic island 
of Arran belongs to the Duke of Hamilton, and the 
neighboring island of Bute to the Marquis of Bute— 
both of them strong Tories. The two islands form 
the principal part of the County of Bute, and the re- 
maining part belongs to the Earl of Glasgow, who is 
of the same politics. Spite of the landlords the Lib- 
erals have torn the representation from a Tory and 
sent up a Liberal in his stead. Another contest in 
which a Liberal has been unsuccessful will also be 
memorable. A few miles from Salisbury there is one 
of the noblest and most beautiful houses in England— 
Wilton House, the seat of the Herberts. Who that 
has ever been there can forget the stateliness of the 
house itself, or the impression it produces of the cult- 
ure and wealth of the great family that owns it? Who 
can forget the glorious cedars, and the exquisitely 
lovely church which is the monument of the artistic 
tastes and pious generosity of the father of the present 
Earl? Wilton is one of those parliamentary boroughs 
which includes a considerable agricultural district, 
and Joseph Arch, the leader of the Agricultural Labor- 
ers’ movement, stood for the seat against a Herbert. 
He failed, and, I believe, polled very few votes. But 
that at the very gates of Wilton House a Warwick- 
shire laborer should challenge the supremacy of the 
Herberts is a sign that new days are coming for the 
agricultural laborers of England. R. W. Date. 

BIRMINGHAM, Eng., April 10, 1880. 


PLANS OF READING. 
By THE Rev. Cyrus HAMLIN. 

AKE yourself familiar with De Quincey’s distinc- 

tion between the “‘literature of knowledge” and 
the “literature of power,” and Ruskin’s between 
** books of the hour” and “‘ books of all time.” The 
former is found in De Quincey’s ‘‘ Letters to a Young 
Man whose education had been neglected,” the latter 
in Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies” in the Lecture on 
Kings’ Treasuries. In applying these distinctions do 
not forget the range of power we are to cultivate. It 
is not alone the feeling hopeful and strong that we 
want, but the actually having power in the various 
calls of life; as well among the needy, the sick, the 
sorrowing as in the ordinary social gathering, and 
with congenial friends, and in our own thoughts and 
purposes. Starting with this intent, there are several 
courses to choose bet ween. 

One might set about gaining an acquaintance with 
the great facts and events of history; those that have 
most powerfully affected mankind. Take, for example, 
the rise and spread of Christianity, the Crusades, the 
revival of learning, the Reformation of the 16th Cen- 
tury, the Puritan Revolution in England. 

Such a course would naturally lead to an acquain- 
tance with the great movements of thought among 
men, the development of the various forms of art, of 
music, of literature; English literature first and chief. 

Another, and for many a more interesting way of 


. arriving at substantially the same result, would be to 


take the great characters of history. It is no small 
thing, to begin with, to be in this way deeply impressed 
with the fact that there have been in the world men so 
different from their fellows in some way, so distin- 
guished above them in will, or Imagination, or power 


— 


of intellect or of action, that they may properly be 
called great. The impression of such a character is 
one of the most vivifying and health-giving that can 
be made upon the mind of either young orold. Itisa 
great mistake to consider the history of mankind as 
simply the history of its greatest men. At the same 
time the lives of great men furnish a very convenient 
means of acquaintance with history in general. But 
the more important advantage is the acquaintance 
with great qualities, with great forces of character, 
which are the great forces of society and the world. 
And more light will be thrown upon your own charac- 
ter and life, on what is needful and possible for you, 
than by much study of self. 

A list of names could easily be made out which 
would give the very essence of human history and life. 
It would of course vary with the taste of the reader, 
or the judgment of the counsellor. The following is 
only a partial hint of what one might be; taking names 
in different departments representing great epochs, 
traits of character and movements of thought: Con- 
stantine, St. Augustine, Charlemagne, Alfred the 
Great, St. Anselm, Richard -I. of England, Wickliffe, 
Simon de Montfort, Savonarola, Luther, William of 
Orange, Queen Elizabeth of England, Michael Angelo, 
Cromwell, Beethoven. There is an English book, not 
republished in this country, very convenient and valu- 
able in such a plan and worthy of being read in any 
place; viz., ‘‘ Lectures on Great Men,” by F. Myers. 
There is not space to indicate individual biographies. 

If you are pot attracted by any consecutive plan, 
propose to yourself to become familiar with the great 
books of the world; those that men will not let die. 
A capital introduction to them is through the series of 
‘* Ancient Classics for English readers,” edited by 
Collins, and ‘ Foreign Classics,” edited by \Mrs. 
Olyphant, together with the series of ** English \Men 
of Letters.”” But do not undertake to read all.’ Se- 
lect the most notable. And do not merely read about 
the authors and the books. Read the great books 
themselves, and read them studiously. Of the larger 
works, or collections, read portions. Everyone, for 
example, ought to read of Plato, the ‘‘ Apology of 
Socrates,” the Crito,” the ‘‘ Pheedo,” the latter with 
due regard to the unsoundness of its reasoning. Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ Libraries ’’ could do worse than issue some 
of these dialogues in cheap form. 

If you desire a less extensive plan, and your taste 
runs in that direction, take the great poets: Homer, 
JEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Dante, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton. Make each a center of study. 
Read the poems, or the dramas; then group other 
reading about these; work out from each one in the 
directions which may be suggested, or may be most 
attractive to you—poetry, literary criticism, philoso- 
phy, history. Such a plan, while most interesting, 
will lead into the regions of the deepest experience of 
mankind, the truest and best thought and emotion, 
that the heart of man knows, and will also by natural 
connection lead to much of the most important his- 


tory. 

“A fact, it matters but little where one begins if 
there be a thorough purpose to go forward. Human 
nature, with all its vagaries, is so thoroughly one that 
thoughtful study will carry one from the starting-point 
into all the chief flelds of thought and research, not by 
the mere hunting out every name that may be men- 
tioned, or every classical or historical allusion, but by 
the natural current and affiliation of the main drift of 


the work; its leading ideas, its great sentiments and 


passions. 

Another outline is suggested by one of the features 
of John Ruskin’s scheme for the training of English 
youth—the St. George’s Company. His intent, if I re- 
member correctly, is that the associates in the Com- 
pany shall correctly learn, among other things, the 
history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
London. To these should be added Jerusalem, as a 
center of the most important early religious history. 
Such a plan would combine in the most comprehen- 
sive and varied way the different elements of interest 
and instruction in the long and strange experience of 
men, and would bring one into direct acquaintance 
with the most important developments of human nat- 
ure and the moral and intellectual powers, most con- 
stant and efficient, in the past and the present, in 
moulding the convictions, the hopes, and the daily con- 
duct of men. A _ particular commendation of this 
course is that, if faithfully pursued, it will lead one to 
consider the principles of political] life and the relations 
of men in society, and so throw light on those ques- 
tions which are daily gaining in interest and gravity, 
and which no intelligent person can afford to neglect. 

The purpose of these plans is not entertainment, 
though any of them will furnish this in abundance; 
nor the acquirement of knowledge, though they all lead 
to this. They start from and return to the idea that 
the object of our reading, as of any serious thought, Is 
to know how to live; that therefore we must know the 


world in which we live, and that is as much a world of ° 


—— 


reasou, imagination, affection, as it is of physical toil, 
or business struggle, or social ambition. We live by 
admiration, hope, and love. You can hardly take a 
better guide in your reading. What things to delight 
in with reverence, what things to hope for, and what 
things to love deeply and purely—this is what you 
want from books and in books just as from and in 
living persons. To pass through the simple expert- 
ences of human nature, the responsibilities, the hopes, 
the griefs, as well as the gladnesses, that attach to our 
common lot, to taste them in their pureness, to bear 
them with quietness and courage, to do our work with 
all our heart—this is a great thing; to gain help for 
this is the great purpose in our reading, as in every 
friendship, and all endeavor. And one of the chiefest 
blessings of books is that they bring to us the spirit of 
those who have felt the most deeply and acted the 
most manfully. They cannot take the place of actual 
experience but they prepare for it. They interpret it to 
;; they bring to the light much that lies undiscerned 
our own natures, and, rightly used, guide the way 
the true fellowship of patient and noble living 
which makes all men akin. 
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FESTIVITIES IN VENICE. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE celebration of the King’s birthday on the lith 

of March, and the anniversary of the Revolution 
of ‘48 on the 22d, followed by. the Easter holidays and 
now the Festa of San Benedetto, have kept Venice in 
a state of festa” for some time. And since the 14th 
of March was also the birthday of Vittorio Emanuele 
that celebration had a double significance. What with 
the parade of a thousand troops on the Piazza of San 
Marco, the Te Deum in the church, the display of flags 
from every window, crowds of people, and above all 
the bluest of Italian skies, it was a bright day for Ven- 
ice. The great flags are always flung out from the 
three red columns on every Festa, but on this the 
colors were even displayed from the church, where I 
had never seen them before. 

On the 22d of March, when the people went to the 
Piazza Manin to commemorate the Revolution of ’48, 
my landlady (who, by the way, is of the old nobility, 
at one time owning a palace on the Grand Canal 
still bearing the family name) said she feared some 
unpleasant demonstration. But as the family have no 
sympathy with republicanism, and think it is quite 
time to forget Manin, the last President of the Vene- 
tian Republic, I could well understand her motives. 
There is a statue of Manin on this square, and around 
it the people were literally packed together to listen 
to music and republican speeches. When the Count- 
ess, my landlady, remarks in an ironical tone, ‘ Yes, 
this idol of the people, the republican Manin, did not 
hesitate to occupy the royal palace when President of 
the Republic,” I like to say, ‘‘ Dear madame, I should 
forget that you have a king if I did not hear the name 
occasionally, and believe myself in a republic, for your 
royal palace is not more grand than many American 
houses, and your people seem to be as free as the peo- 
ple of America.”” But the Countess, with all her con- 
tempt for republicanism, is not a strong partisan of 
kingly rule. It is her grievance that the Pope does 
not reign in Italy, and all her sympathies are with the 
clerical party. This party say the Queen is a much 
better Catholic than the King; but the truth is, the 
Queen is quite as liberal as her royal husband, with 
much more tact—a rare tact that conciliates all and 
offends none. Without her the pathway of Umberto 
would be much less smooth than it is. 

« Just now, liberal as the government is, and as little 
power as the King has, it would be easy to have a 
revolution in Italy, a revolution that would be a great 
misfortune. In the meantime there is much more ac- 
tivity in the army. The instruction of the new troops 
recently conscripted is being rapidly and earnestly car- 
ried on. Fortifications are being strengthened and 
new ones constructed. Near Verona, alweys so well 
fortified, a strong fort is being built, and about Venice 
the island defenses are being made stronger. There 
is no great love between Austria and Italy. This and 
the revolutionary element at home warn the little 
Kingdom to put herself on the defensive, to prepare 
for war in time of peace. Should Umberto take the 
field, and show the bravery of his father, he would be 
as firmly established on the throne and In the hearts of 
the people as was Vittorio Emanuele. And he would 
also be as sure of a monument to his memory, with 
probably the same difficulty to find a place for it as 
there is to find one for that to the late King. Out of 
fifty models for this proposed monument not one is 
deemed worthy of acceptance. The statue will be 
equestrian, and naturally the rider must have a horse. 
The models show the most remarkable horses it is 
possible to imagine. One wonders where the artists 
could have found such beasts. Certainly not in Venice, 
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where there are no horses, and out of Venice no such 
anatomy could exist. Two premiums were given, 
however, one to a Roman, the other to a Florentine 
sculptor, and there will be another trial or opportunity 
given to competitors. 

Another indication of the revolutionary spirit ap- 
pears in the decision to change the name of the street, 
Calle Lunga San Moise to Venti due di Marzo—Twenty- 
second of March. It is this street that is being widen- 
ed, and that the English say will be less picturesque. 
It was one of the narrowest streets in Venice, always 
crowded, being the direct thoroughfare from the Piazza 
to the large squares of San Maurizio and San Stefano, 
and of all the streets in the city it was the least pict- 
uresque. Now it will be certainly not wide, but wider, 
lighter and more airy and more healthy than before. 
The Municipio bought the tumble-down old houses of 
their owners, who were glad enough to sell them. 
They bave gradually disappeared, but such is the thrift 
and economy in certain ways here that one is sure of 
seeing new houses built out of the old material. Not 
a brick will be lost, not a piece of available timber 
wasted. It will not be so easy to take the new name, 
and doubtless in reality this street will always be 
Calle Lunga San Moise. The English tourist will find 
the widened street more comfortable and agreeable to 
walk in, and the improvement will be most desirable to 
Venetian enterprise and progress. 

The latest of the Festas, that of San Benedetto, is a 
rare one—in fact a centennial, for it occurs but once in 
acentury. It was held in the island church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, and during the three days of the feast 
the church was filled with people who were carried 
across from the Riva to the island by the small barks 
for five centimes, or one cent, each. Two large boats 
ealled omnibus boats were paid by the city to take the 
poor people over free. Not for one hundred years has 
there been sucha lively ferry to San Giorgio. The 
church was richly decoratea with beautiful old stuffs, 
satins of crimson and gold colors forming festoons 
from the arches. The transfiguration of the Saint, 
shown by a cloud-like effect above the high altar, from 
which he rose—the most life-like figure of a man in 
black robes, and wearing a long white beard—made a 
most effective spectacle, while the candles of the altar 
threw a pale gold light all about, softened into a pink 
tint by crimson curtains in front. It was quite a peo- 
ple’s Festa, and but few of the upper class were pres- 
ent. Here and there were groups of foreigners, who 
had come in to look on and then to go elsewhere with 
guide-books in their hands. 

Perhaps in no Catholic country is more liberty 
allowed to visitors of churches than in Italy. I have 
seen parties of strangers ‘‘ doing’ the Church of San 
Marco with a guide during the service. While the 
priests were celebrating mass before the high altar 
guides were relating the history of the mosaic pave- 
ment, or pointing out some rare marble column, and 
walking about among the worshipers were sightseeing 
individuals. I do not know what Protestants would 
say if their churches were invaded in this manner during 
service. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while Catholicism is in- 
creasing in England and America it is decreasing here, 
where it began. Men and women of middle age are 
most careful in their church devotions, but the young 
people would put aside confession and certain regula- 
tions if they had it In their power to do so. They do 
not believe in the priests as confessors. A young lady 
said to me: ‘‘I go to confessional once a year simply 
to keep peace with my mother, who is unhappy if I do 
not go. But my conscience tells me to confess to God 
and not to man. And so I go through the ceremony of 
confessing without any feeling whatever of repentance 
or that I shall be the better for it." This is true of 
many of the younger people. Confession is by no 
means frequent among men, and it often happens that 
husbands do not permit wives to go to confession, 
and if a lady has attended to this before her mar- 
riage she often ceases to continue it after. 

Efforts are being made to establish a church of the 
“Free Church of Scotland "’ or Liberal Presbyterians 
here, but there are so few English-speaking residents 
in Venice that it is doubtful of success. There is the 
Protestant Church, Waldensian, in the Cavagni Pal- 
ace near the Campo Santa Maria Formosa, with an 
Italian pastor and congregation almost wholly Italian. 
Then the English Church service is held in the Con- 
tarini Palace, near the Iron Bridge, and now the third 
is this Presbyterian, just begun in a hall near the 
Piazza, out of the Procuretia Vecchia. 

VENICE, April, 1880. 


—The sky and the earth are the poor man’s portfolio; 
there is nothing equal to it in palaces or galleries. The 
trouble is, ‘‘eyes have they and they see not, ears have 
they and they hear not.” A man educated to have a 
real sense of pleasure in color and form of natural ob- 
jects has a lease of happiness for life which no one can 
take away from him, nor any bankruptcy meddle with. 


ISRAELITES. 
By ELLA WHEELER. 


IKE weary Israelites my soul and I 
By sorrow’'s sea stand troubled and dismayed. 

A cloud of darkness wraps the world in night, 
And, Pharaob-like, grim, unrelenting Pain 
Pursues and threatens. 

Sad, and sore afraid, 
O Lord Jehovah, unto thee we cry! 
In mercy listen, and stretch forth thine hand 
And bid the waters of the sea divide 
And rise like mighty walls on either side; 
Turn thou the cloud of darkness into light-— 
A pillar that shall show our feet the way 
Acress the desert of the new-made plain 
Unto the border of the promised land, 
Where shines the glory of Eternal Day. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O Lord our God, we do not desire to come creeping into thy 
presence with shivering fear; nor do we desire to come into 
thy presence as mendicants, fawnil @ and complaining; we 
desire to come wi'h toaokesgiving and with praise for tby won- 
derful gooaness, that bas bern new every morning and fresh 
every moment Weare so apt 'o fall away into murmuring 
and iato complaining. we are so apt, under irrita‘ions, to atill 
long to have the things we bave oot rather than to rejoice in 
the things we have, that our prayers come up before thee as 
incessant beggary. We are pleading for this, and we are 
pleadiog for tbat, continually. Forgive us that we do not 
recogpize the abundance of thy mercies toward us; that we 
do not sit down with joy and r joiciog under the banner of 
thy love, and find great peace and comfort in tny goodness 
and love for us, O Lord, who can remember the lorg roll of 
joys of which lif- bas been compacted? Every part of us bas 
feit the divine touct. In our oodily heaith and activity; in 
all the energies of life; io all its plans; io all its accomplish- 
ments; in every sense. of sight, of bearing and of toucn; in all 
our social re'ationahips; in all the aweet gentle joys that flow 
througb the hours from day to day: yeu, in the multitude of 
mercies that bear us as ships are borne upon the sea, bow 
mucb bave we for which to be devoutly thanktul! And 
yet, over all the sunshine, over all the seasons, over all the 
bleasednesa of our relationsbips, and over all that weare, there 
still goes up the murmur of discontent. 

No only forgive us the past, but chastise us and heal us that 
our bearts may cease to flow forth with bitter waters, and 
that they may flow with life-giving joss. We pray that thou 
wilt bring us into such a knowledge of thee, of thy largeness, 
of thy love, and of all things, the amaliest and the remoteat, 
which are the creation of :hine band, and that thou wiit give 
us such a sense of thy joy in us, that we may have confid: nce 
to approach thee. Lord, take away the clouds that men's 
passions bave sent up, and that hide the benigoity of thice 
eye. Unclothe thy brow of majesty and love toat men may 
discern thee and long forthee. Reveal thyself as thou art in 
the glory of tby power, and in the wealth of thy redeeming 
sympatbies, that men may rejoice that they have such a God, 
and run after him,and walk io all bis ways, becoming like 
him. We pray that thou wilt give to every one of ua, each in 
bis place, the gift of God, in the measure of bis power to be 
filled with all the fullness of Christ. Grant that we, too, may 
severally be as words in thy migbty proclamation; and may 
every one of our lives spell out the life which was in Christ 
Jesus. We pray that thus, though we may not see whereunto 
it may tend, we may be willing to be drops in that river of 
aalvation which shall yet flow through the whole earth. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon us 
to-day, here. Grant that the truth may be so illustrated by 
thy spirit as that it shall pierce every heart. Grant that this 
great pation, that boasts of its freedom from supersti:ion. of 
its intelligence, and of the greatness of its liberty.may not be- 
come a slander upon Coristianity. Lift it up into the true 
wisdom of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt be on the side of the poor, of the 
helpless, of the despised, of those that have gone astray, of the 
vicious, and of the criminal, that our hatred dehumanizes. 
Grant, we pray thee, that there may rise up contiouaily those 
whose bearts travail as the heart of Christ travails for souls 
lost, for lives darkened, for hopes shipwrecked. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt biess those in our land 
who, from day to day and from sabbath to sabbath, give 
themselves to the ministry of bumanity. Give them the as 
surance that though they reap not bere they sbali reap four- 
fold in the land which is to come. Give them strength of 
body; and may they never be tired of sowing seed that they 
do not see come up. It sball bear fruit in thine own good 
time. May they never be sorry for any service that they ren- 
der in thy cause. They sbdall bave their reward. Blees those 
who return with joy, their bosom full of sheaves from the 
seed they have sown with tears and sadness. 

Accept the tbarks of all those whose children have been 
prospered, and are growing up in truth and in manliness; of 
all toose who rejoice tbat light is given them in darkness— 
that stars bave shone in their night; of ali those who feel 
that they are bleased in life. 

Be with all of us. Lord Jesus, what is life without thee? 
What wouid life be without the sun? Be more to us than 
thou bast been beretofore. May we know how to take the 
height, the depth, the length and the breadth of the love of 
God io Christ Jesus, tbat passeth unijerstaoding. Grant that 
we may walk clothed in the garments of salvation—the royal 
garments. May our bearts have coronation in love. And so 
may we sbow by our love, by our whole example, what it is 
to be children of the King. 

Bless us, now, in all the further services of the sanctuary; 
and we will give the praise to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 


*ScnpDaY MORNING, April 18, 1880. Lesson: 1 Luke x., 
1-31. (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 62,438,887. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. BLLInwoon. 


SERMON. 
LOVE OR HATE? 


“ And tbis ia his commandment, That we should believe on 
the name of bis Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he 
gave us commandment. And he that keepethn bis command. 
menta dwelleth in bim, and he in bim. And tereby we know 
that be abideth in us, by the Spirit whicbd be bath given ua.""— 
1 Jon ili., 23, 24. 

T the root of human nature there are two princl- 
ples—attraction and repulsion; sympathy and 
repugnance; liking and disliking; affinity and antip- 
athy. Traced back to their purest animal forms, all 
these are simply various modifications of two great 
qualities—love and hate; and the whole business of 
life, the whole meaning of religion, the aim and genius 
of Christianity, are the expurgation of hatred and the 
substitution, in full power, oflove. That is all there 
is of it. All that is meant by being a Christian is giv- 
ing ascendancy to the principle of love, so that it shall 
rule the whule disposition and the whole character. 
In the Epistle of the Apostle John from which we have 
taken our text this view of Christ’s religion is repre- 
sented over and over again, as if that were the one 
thing that remained in his memory. It keeps coming 
to the surface in every form and movement, as a theme 
in a musical concerto or symphony rises, and sinks 
only to rise again, and runs through from beginning 


to end. 
In the New Testament sins are recognized as 


springing from the violations of natural law in 
ourselves and through the passions and appetites. 
Then there are sins which violate the rights of other 
men; aS murder, quarrelsomeness, envy, jealousy. 
Then there are sins against soclety—disobedience to 
rightful authority, seditions and soon. But the sin 
that is above all other sins, and that which is the 
mother of them all, is the want of genial sympathy 
with our fellow men. It is not merely one ef many 
things that constitute duty, to have sympathy: it is 
the one thing which includes in itself everything, and 
without which nothing is of any value. For on the 
activity of hatred, in any of its forms, the Gospel sets 
the seal of its condemnation. There is no possible 
condition in which men have a right to hate. 

It may be said that divine love is the first and high- 
est quality of piety: that there is something higher 
than sympathy for men; and I reply that, as an exer- 
cise of the mind, the love of God ranges higher, but 
that in the order of importance as an educating force 
the love of mau is the highest. As John very bluntly 
and conclusively puts it, ‘‘ If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom be hath not seen?” 

The way to learn the love of God is to practice lov- 
ing men; and when we have learned to love our fellow 
men we have the alphabetic forms with which, by and 
by, we-can spell out the higher forms of the love of 
God. But has not God placed the passion of hatred— 
that is, combativeness and destructiveness—in the or- 
ganization of the human soul? Are they not funda- 
mentaf passions, and are they there for no end? Have 
they nolegitimateness? Yes. Thereis the strongest pre- 
sumption that man is the outgrowth of a race, far back, 
in such relations to rude matter and undeveloped soct- 
ety that their rights, their liberty and their very exist- 
ence depended on the power of attack and defense. 
There was a time when without this power life could 
not exist, though it must have been a long way back; 
but in the development of society through cycles of 
ages men have been measurably relieved from danger 
in everything, and do not need combativeness and de- 
structiveness as they did originally. These great 
passions therefore have undergone mutation, or should 
undergo it. Instead of acting as direct physical forces, 
they by mutation should become auxiliary to the affec- 
tions and the moral sentiments—for benevolence in a 
man without any thunder in him is moonshine. It is 
mild, radiant; but if a man has a good solid foundation 
of combativeness and destructiveness it blooms out 
into active philanthropy, and carries itself with power 
that rules. It is combativeness and destructiveness; 
but it is combativeness and destructiveness like the 
fire under the caldron. It should inspire energy and 
vigilance in conscience and love, rather than yield its 
own nature and act directly and physically. It is to 
man what the sub-bass is in an organ—a great under- 
flood on which float sweet melodies and exquisite 
harmonies. Combativeness and destructiveness are in 
some sense the sub-bass of love in the composition of 
a man, or ought to be. 

Now, this is the test of Christianity; namely, the 
power which it develops of attraction, as compared 
with repugnance and repulsion, in the individual, in 
the different denominations of Christians, in the 
general realm of civilization. A religion that leaves a 
man a hating, a quarreling and a fighting animal is of 
the devil. A Christianity that leaves man unleavened 
of love and of sympathy is an adulterated, a raw, an 
unripe Christianity. The test of the religion of Christ 
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lies in its summer nature, in its sunshine, in its ripen- 
ing power, in the potentiality which it has to turn the 
acid of the natural fruit into sugar, and make it the 
fruit of grace. 

We are permitted to experience repugnance of 
qualities that are hateful in themselves. There is no 
law against hating that which has in its nature any 
quality that is savage, and manifests meanness, stingi- 
ness, avarice, cruelty, venom and vindictiveness. No 
man, however, has a right to hate the man that carries 
the hateful quality, beyond the moment. If I see a 
man taking advantage of brute strength to overthrow 
weakness, I have aright to hate him; but then, the 
command is, ‘‘ Be angry, and sin not; let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath,” andI have no right to 
cherish the feeling until he is put out of the pale of my 
sympathy, or of humanity. Sympathy should come 
very speedily upon indignation. I am to consider not 
only the moral quality but also the condition of the 
man that is under the bondage of Satan, and has lived 
to perform ftliabolical actions. There is no situation 
in which you have aright to put such a man beyond 
the power of sympathy; and yet, you have the right 
to entertain repugnance against all moral evil in him. 

But men say, ‘‘ This distinction between hating the 
sin and loving the sinner is one that I do not under- 
stand.” Well, then, so much the worse for you. It 
is one that all ought to understand; it is one that 
every mother understands; it is one that every right- 
minded man understands; and if you do not understand 
it, itis because you are wrong. We have a right of 
indignation toward men who exemplify evil, for the 
time being; but we have no right to carry it as a per- 
manent state of mind. Nor have wea right to dehu- 
manize men. No matter if they are criminally vicious, 
no matter if they are oppressors, no matter if they ard 
cruel, and have the manifestations of their father, the 
devil, in them; they are God’s creatures and they are 
your brethren; and while you hate them as representa- 
tives of the evil passions which they exercise, by as 
much as they are wretched by being in such a bondage 
ought there to come up a certain sympathy and rescu- 
ing disposition toward them on your part. We should 
be drawn to them just as Christ was drawn to this 
world; we should be drawn to them by their mercy; 
we should be drawn to them by their sins. We are 
so bad that without sympathy we should perish, every 
one of us; and sowe should be drawn to our fellowmen, 
if they are bad, by the hatred which we have of the 
evil qualities that have possession of them. 

But, it is said, ‘‘ Did not Christ himself set an exam- 
ple of hatred? did not he utter the most terrific denun- 
ciations? and can we go very far wrong when we fol- 
low him?” I think one’s idea of the denunciations of 
Christ depends very much upon the way in which they 
are read. Nothing in all the ministry of the Saviour 
is more striking than the compassion which he showed 
to the classes that all men hated and denounced—the 
thief, the robber, the harlot, the extortioner, the pub- 
lican. His whole bearing toward them was new. It 
wreught a miracle in human nature to see One who 
carried such grace, purity and elevation pouring the 
beams of affectionate sympathy upon those outcast 
wretches, and so penetrating them with unaccustomed 
inspiration as that they ran aftcr him as the herds of 
miserable creatures seldom run after the disciples of 
Christ in our day. They thronged the places where 
he dined. They came waiting at his feet. It was the 
miracle of time. ‘‘ Somebody has compassion on us,” 
was the thought that throbbed in the heart of that 
great outcast multitude. On the other hand, the terri- 
ble severity that he showed was toward men who for- 
tified their intelligence and their moral scrupulousness 
at the expense of their sympathy for their fellow men. 
Men that by the knowledge of law, by education, by 
culture, by refinement, by genuine manhood, had made 
themselves gradually larger in every direction only 
that they might exclude all except their own sect, their 
own sort, their own connections, and repel the out- 
cast, and keep themselves away from them, and not 


-touch them; against men that used tbe whole force of 


their upper nature to make selfishness terrific by thre 
want of sympathy for men, and by their exclusion of 
them—against such men Clfrist was like the Judgment 
Day. There was nothing more terrible than those 
solemn denunciations which he uttered of all men who 
employed the strength of their being in the direction 
of repellency, dislike and repugnant hatred to the poor 
and unfortunate. 

Hé¢re, then, was the annunciation of that which he 
declared was the whole law, as it then was, in two 
sentences—love to God, and love toman. The Apos- 
tles understood it; and John, now venerable in years, 
when he wrote these Epistles seemed to have forgot- 
ten almost everything else—the filling up; and he con- 
stantly said that we should believe in Christ’s religion, 
and that love to one another was to be the evidence 
that we did believe in it. That you love one another 
and that you have Christ’s spirit is the test, and it was 
the only test that he had. 


A 


Now, there is an important bearing of this great 
truth, first, as to the matter of personal religion. What 
is a change of heart? I do not ask, What are the 
experiences of different men? I donot ask, What are 
its antic aspects? or, What are its dramatic as- 
pee? The evidence of the change of heart which 
Christ requires is that all selfishness and hatred in us, 
in their various forms, shall be transformed by the 
power of the Holy Ghost into sweetness and benevo- 
lence. If you are full of prejudices that alienate you 
from men, and that live in you, and that grow there; 
if you are full of likes on the one side and of dislikes 
on the other that separate you from men; if you feel as 
though you were superior to your fellow-men around 
about you, and do not care about consorting with 
them: if you are willing to send dollars down to them 
by committees, by the hands of other people ; if you are 
not willing to give them your association, your pres- 
ence; if you are full not only of prejudices but of hard 
hatreds—then why do you call yourself a Christian? 
You are not a Christian. To be a Christian means to 
love your fellow-men; and all these masked forms of 
dislike are, after all, the one root-feeling of hatred; or 
they are only modifications of the one root-feeling of 
hatred. Any person that says, ‘‘I am a Christian,” 
and hates his brother, is a liar: he is not a Christian. 
If by nature, or a bad education, you have been brought 
into this state of prejudice, of dislike, and of separa- 
tion from men of a different kind from those that you 
like, then you are a subject of divine grace. The evi- 
dence that you are born again, and that you are grow- 
ing in grace, will be the steady overcoming of your 
animosities, prejudices, dislikes, alienations. Are yqu 


able to bear buffeting from men who are lower than 


you, less than you, with sweetness, with patience and 
with gentleness? Do you ever, when you want to ex- 


“Amine yourself, go into your closet and do it by the 


light of the 5th of Matthew, where Christ gives us, I 
think, the hardest lesson that ever was given to any 
scholar in this world—‘‘ Love your enemies”? How 
often do you open your heart before Christ and say, 
‘* See, Lord, whether I do not love my enemies’’? 
‘* Bless,” says the Saviour. Bless whom? All those 
that smile on you, and flatter you, and defend you, and 
do you favors, and are on your side? Oh, of course 
you bless them. You cannot help yourself. But you 
are to bless them that curse you. Did you ever do it 
in your life? Did you ever bring yourself up to that 
test, and in the presence of men rehearse all the good 
qualities of one that was wronging you, and extenuate 
his bad qualities! Did you ever take the part of a 
man whom you knew to be active in cutting your 
throat, in assassivating you, by backbiting? I know 
you have tried to pray a good deal; but what is your 
prayer worth? Did you ever undertake to follow your 
Lord Jesus in blessing those that curse you, and in 
doing good to them that hate you? Have you ever 
obeyed his commandments to pray for them that spite- 
fully use you, and mortify you, and wound your self- 
esteem, and your love of approbation, and put you to 
shame, and cross you, and bring the whole force of 
their being to make you unhappy? 

Now, is there any getting away from this? How 
sweeping itis! With that written in the word of God 
shall a man say that he is a Christian if he has nota 
single one of the elements or specifications of Chris- 
tianity? Talk to me about your having a sense of sin; 
say to me that you have submitted to Christ, and that 
there is great joy in the life that has come to you. 
All that is very well; but what did the light bring? 
When the Sun of righteousness arose, with healing in 
his beams, how did it affect you? How did it leave your 
heart? Could you go and ask pardon of the man you 
had injured, and offer the hand of reconciliation to 
those with whom you had quarreled, and who were 
despitefully using you and hating you? Could you go 
and say, to these men, ‘‘I am myself to blame; I 
exonerate you”? Could you go into your closet, and 
not only forgive them, but say, ** Lord God, bless 
them”? Then you have evidence that you are born 
again. You may haveas many visionsand dramatic ex- 
periences as ever a fantastic soul had dreams; but they 
will not do youany good unless they bring you into 
the mind and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
full of sympathy for men in their sins, in their hatreds, 
while they are sinning and while they are hating. 

Is this, then, what you mean by a change of purpose 
—change of heart, change of affection, change in the 
direction of love? Was it this that entered into your 
mind when you changed your purpose: ‘‘I have been 
living a life of selfishness, self-consideration, prejudice, 
repugnance, separations, animosities, hatreds, here, 
there, and everywhere, and my purpose is to carry the 
spirit of mild beneficence and sweet sympathy to 
humanity as Christ did”? 

What are the relations of this spirit of Christianity 
to the church, and to the sects of the church? Which 
is the true church? And what is true religion? That 
which gives forth the most fruit of love is the true 
church. Sometimes it is one, sometimes it is another, 


and sometimes it is another. The church historically 
deduced—is that the true church? The church that is 
able to prove that it inherits its doctrines from the 
thought and moral consciousness of the Apostles—is 
that the true church? The church whose polity, and 
ordinances and worship are exactly according to the 
mind, the spirit, of God—is that the true church? That 
is the true church that knows how to turn men away 
from bitterness, from hatred, from wrath, from strife, 
from selfishness, from all the ungodliness which 
springs from the root of hatred, and that knows how 
to turn them into patience, sweetness, gentleness, mild- 
ness, loveliness. If you find, going abroad, any church 
whose curate is affiliated with the Roman Church, but 
whose ministrations make his parish sweet-minded and 
gentle, gothere. That is the true church to you. If, 
on the other hand, you gointo any city, and find a 
church after your own name, and if, on sitting down to 
listen, you find that they are exciting prejudices, that 
they are raising up walls of division, that they are crit- 
icising and judging and stirring up the mind, fouling 
the waters all through, and roiling every better feeling, 
go away from that church. It is not the true church. 
No church is true that does not lead a man to follow 
the great central element of the Gospel, ‘‘ Thou shalt 


love thy neighbor” in satin or in silk, in broadcloth 


or in rags, high or low, good or bad, hating you or 
hindering you. Your duty is to love your fellow-man; 
and the worse he is the more he needs, and the higher 
is the obligation resting on you. The true church is 
true, not by its organization, not by its creed, not by 
its policy, not by its ordinances, but by its fruit; and 
the church that brings forth the sweetest fruit is the 
true church. Oftentimes the true church is outside of 
the organized church. Frequently -it is to be found in 
individuals and in families. The churches that are in 
your houses are the only real churches, although in the 
town there are many churches, many steeples, many 
organizations. The unfailing test of Christlikeness is 
the transformation of the disposition of a man froma 
hater into a lover. 

Everything, then, that tends to draw men together, 
however much it may excite wonder or prejudice, is 
the Gospel. Many men complain that we are relaxing 
orthodoxy; and I, on the other hand, complain that 
they are destroying orthodoxy by destroying the ele- 
ment by which alone orthodoxy is good for anything. 
What is the difference between truth and falsehood? 
If they both worked out the same result there would 
beno difference. It is in the effect that they produce 
that the difference consists. Ifa man holds a school 
of doctrines that are a curse to men, or if a man 
preaches a system so as to rouse up all the carnal ele- 
ments of the sanctified human heart, his catechism will 
not save him. His orthodoxy is heterodoxy. For any 
doctrine that produces alienations, separations, preju- 
dices and hatreds is the devil’s doctrine, and is heresy 
in the sight of God. If there is anything in the world 
that keeps men apart, take it away, for the Gospel’s 
sake, and if there is anything that will strike a common 
sympathy through the bosoms of men in the commun- 
ity, do not take it away, because it is divine. What- 
ever will make men love men is of God, you may be 
sure. Whatever will overcome the evil dispositions 
of men, and turn them into sweetness, is of God. And 
yet how slow are men to believe in these tendencies, 
that really indicate the greatest advance that has been 
made in Christianity since the Advent! There is a 
smoothing down of the difficulties between sects and 
doctrines, a friendly outstretching of the arms of 
brethren of different denominations to greet one anoth- 
er, and to stand, as far as they possibly can, on a com- 
mon ground; and yet, how many venerable men there 
are who mourn to think that the old ways are being 
forsaken, that all the test conditions are being re- 
moved, and that the Gospel is being surrendered and 
given away! I should not wonder if within a few 
years we should have churches organized to keep out 
heresy ; and I should not wonder if the effect would be 
to keep out the spirit and fellowship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I will tell you how you can keep out heresy. 
You can do it justas you can keep out weeds. Go 
into the great desert of Sahara, and, so far as the eye 
can reach, you will see no weeds. There you will 
never be troubled with weeds—nor with anything else. 
And let a man go into the desert of morality, into the 
realm of intellectual and abstract theology, and let 
him feed on those things, and not on divine sympathy, 
and he will not have weeds, nor will he have anything, 
in him. 

This is the country, and this is the age, in which God 
is setting on the great, and I hope the final, battle be- 
tween the principles of love and of hatred, of light and 
of darkness. We are talking about the enormous im- 
migration to this country. Every day the papers are 
mentioning the flocking to our shores of multitudes 
from every land, civilized and uncivilized. As it were, 
God reserved this continent, veiled it, hid it, until the 
fullness of time for that experiment which he meant 
to try upon it; and now, having established here lib- 
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erty, and the appropriate institutions by which liberty 
maintains itself, and acts or executes itself, God has 
summoned hither all the nations of the earth, and they 
have come from the north and from the south, from 
the east and from the west. Men flock to this land as ‘ 
doves to their windows. Ships, with wide-spread 
wings, make their way across the seas, bringing their 
hundreds and their thousands, all of them coming here 
as to a place of refuge; and they come speaking their 
mother tongue; and the language of each is different 
from the language of his neighbor. Here come the 
Norwegian, the Swede, the Russian, the Dane; here 
come the Quakers, the Presbyterians, the Episco- 
palians, and the Roman Catholics; here come the 
Chinese and the Japanese; here come men of all sorts, 
settling down in the East and in the West, in the 
North and in the South, vast numbers of them, to 
see if they can live together in peace. 4 
there ever a time when there was needed the Qospel 
of sympathy between man and man, in spite of acci- 
dents and conditions, more than now? Was there 
ever a nation that needed the Gospel more than this 
pation needs it? Was there ever such a people? Was 
there ever such a sublime test and trial of Christianity ? 

You talk about the faith of our fathers—the Puritan 
founders of this land. I revere as much as anybody 
the great interpreters of thought and of God; I believe 
in them as much as anybody; but, after all, these men 
were but the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
They were but the servants of those glorious princi- 
ples of the gospel which are breaking out in our day. 
And the question which God puts to every one of you 
is, ‘Can you receive into this great country the vast 
incoming populations of all nations of the globe? and 
has this nation a true love for God that is strong 
enough to receive them, and to love them 80 as to bear 
with them?” ‘‘Oh, but,” it is said, ‘‘ they upset our 
Sanday.” Then let us make our Sunday what it should 
be. ‘*They bring drinking habits with them.” All the 
more need, then, of the revelation of a higher Christian 
love and sympathy. ‘‘ They bring bere strange gods.” 
Well, is not Jehovah a match for any strange gods, 
and will he not listen to youif you pray to him? In 
this land, by their very immigration, we are brought 
face to face with an experiment such as never could 
have taken place in any other nation. _ There were not 
in the Grecian or Roman civilization, nor in the dark 
mixture of the medieval age, any such institutions, any 
such attempt to bring men up from their low estate, 
any such climate, any such soil, any such resources, 
any such canals and highways, any such sources of 
knowledge, any such treasures, as are to be found 
here. The whole world has populated this land. And 
is there religion enough to stand the experiment? 
That is the question of to-day. The religion of Christ 
is that which conforms to the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And that is the only 
true religion. 

Well, it is not merely this; there are peculiar difi- 
culties that have sprung up. We have the Indians in 
our midst—not immigrants, but the original possessors 
of the land. Is it in the power of our nation to have 
such sympathy for these remnants of a race despoiled 
of their rights as to save them alive? The idea of 
saving their territory for them was given up long ago. 
That you cannot do. If they are in the flelds, the hus- 
bandman wants the fields. If they are in the meunt- 
ains, the miner finds out that there is gold there, and 
he wants the mountains. If they are sent to the North, 
there is a reason why they should be sent back to the 
South again. They are the shuttlecock between the 
battledoors of our political parties. Is there enough of’ 
Christ in all the churches and in the whole public sen- 
timent of this boastful Christian people, I will not say 
to educate and exalt this barbarous remnant, but to 
save their lives? My blood is hot when one and another 
of them come hither and in their imperfect way make 
known their wrongs. Every command of the Deca- 
logue is broken over their head. Instead of being an 
alabaster box of precious ointment, it is a Pandora's 
box full of curses and mischiefs. They plead in our 
courts; they plead before our Government; they plead 
in the streets; and who shall rise up and vindicate 
them? When I think that God loves them, poor as 
they are often, and mean often, I cannot but believe 
that somewhere the lightning will strike; that some- 
where the divine judgment will fall. Do not call your- 
selves a Christian people if, with forty million men 
professing Christ, you cannot save a pitiful million 
of Indians, who had the territory before you and whose 
right to it is better than yours. It is the world’s 
shame! It is our own special ignominy! It is a hor- 
rible thing—horrible! We have another class, that 
have come from the Orient, and that from their crowded 
wretchedness have sought expansion and opportunity 
on our Western shores. I need not tell you what 
has been the fate of the Chinaman. I need not tell 
you of the thick-ribbed hatred that has existed against 
him. I need not tell you how men that called them- 
Selves statesmen abandoned the faith of their fore- ' 


fathers, and the spirit of true Democracy, and went 
a whoring after votes to California and to Oregon in 
order that they might become presidents of the United 
States. I need not tell you of the shameful defections 
of the ministers and bishops in the matter. Here 
come these people, that are the most laborious, the 
most economical, and, when they have the opportunity, 
the neatest people on the globe, the people that are 
best able to redeem the wilderness, and to do the work 
without which California would become a desert, living 
on the crumbs, not having even the crusts; and the 
spirit of race hatred exists to such a degree that they 
are shaking the Government at Washington—the spirit 
of bitter race hatred among those who are themselves 
immigrants, and have come from poverty to opportunity. 
That spirit has had such a power upon the Christian 
public sentiment of the land as that our Government 


pias been, in the most lordly manner, commanded to 


change treaties, or to violate treaties. We are a 
Christian nation; we are sending missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands, to Bengal, and to the islands of the 
sea. Oh, that you would send missionaries, and pick 
out the Kearneys, and send them away! Weare send- 
ing too much Gospel away. We have not enough left 
for home consumption. Shall we send to the heathen 
the Gospel as it is exemplified in California? What 
does a heathen man want of a Christ when he sees 
what the men are who profess to be Christians? What 
does he want of the Gospel as it is preached to him in 
San Francisco? What idea must men have of our in- 
stitutions who were better treated under the despotism 
of China than they are under the Republican rule of 
California? What do they want of a Bible that indi- 
cates its inspiration by the conduct of such men as are 
oppressing the Chinaman in this land? Is hatred the 
Gospel? Oh, that you would send more of it away! 
Is Christlike living the Gospel? Oh, that you would 
keep more of it at home! But that is the test. You 
need not think that the question of religion and of the 
Gospel is being settled by Darwin, or Huxley, or Lub- 
bock, or Spencer, or any of the new schools of thought 
in Germany orin France. You need not think that the 
question is between the Old and the New Schools of 
theology. It is being settled in the way in which this 
nation treats its citizens. It is being settled on our 
plains and on our shores. It is being settled, Christ 
himself being the judge, by the principle of good-will, 
succor, fellowship, for the poor, against arrogance 
and pride and hatred against the poor and the for- 
eigner. 

There is another class of people among us—the four 
millions emancipated ; by the blood of Christ redeemed, 
and by the blood of this nation redeemed again from 
slavery. A kinder and naturally more_sympathetic 
and more religiously enthusiastic people never lived in 
the world. I thank God that, to a certain extent, the 
heart of the churches has been tending toward them. 
I believe that there has existed for them throughout 
the South no inconsiderable degree of kindness and of 
good-will. Nevertheless they have not been raised to 
any considerable elevation. This nation has not as 
yet received its new-come people, its bondmen made 
freemen, and sent forth with the vote in their hand— 
neither where they are nor hitherward. Neither have 
they been received according to the fullest light of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We have begun to open nor- 
mal schools. We are bringing them up to be teachers. 
The light is gradually unfolding and unfolding. Never- 
theless the spirit of caste has not been destroyed yet. 
This nation has been at the foot of Mount Sinai, and 
heard the thunders of war; but it has not yet traveled 
on the way down to Calvary, and beheld the blood of 
Him whose blood was shed for others, himself immacu- 
late and pure; and the spirit of caste still exists toa 
very great degree to-day. 

Is there so piteous a spectacle in time to-day as that 
just going on in a near fortification? A young man, 
of African descent, sent by the Government to learn 
the duties of an officer, is wronged and abused, and, 
instead of being delivered, vindicated, defended, is 
cast, as it were, into the seat of the criminal and tried, 
as if he were a culprit, for disfiguring himself! Does 
any man in his senses believe that if there were at the 
foot of the class to which he belonged the son of some 
distinguished statesman he would have been suspected 
of mutilating himself, and of tying up his feet and 
hands, to get rid of exclusion by examination? He 
stands in that multitude of two or three hundred cadets, 
picked from the choicest of our people; and he bears 
testimony that often in the recitation room his class- 
mates refused to sit by him, and left him sitting 
alone—alone! This young man; achild of the Govern- 
ment, sent to become an officer in our army, in the 
civilized North, in the proud State of New York, where 
churches swarm and touch each other, has been per- 
mitted to go through his two, three, four years, with- 
out receiving one single act of kindness from a white- 
face, and has received that which is hard to bear by a 
sensitive nature, and harder by one of a race that has 
been subject to indignity; and therefore he shrinks 


under it. He whose condition should have touched all 
the Christian feeling in every man’s heart has been as 
absolutely alone socially as if he had been amidst the 
great alkaline plains of the West, or iu the desert of 
Sahara in Africa. 

I do not think the faculty and officers of the Acad- 
emy have neglected their technical duties, or that he 
has been slighted in the instruction and drill. Nor do 
I blame them for the conduct of this Court of Inquiry 
in a merely technical discharge of duty, though it 
could be wished that certain high officers at West 
Point had shown more prudence and address in this 
sad affair. But I cgnsider it to be a grave question 
whether their duty has been performed in instructing 
cadets in their duties as democratic citizens and in 
Christian manliness. Have they not known of the 
social ostracism suffered by Whittaker and by other 
colored students before him? Has this unchristian 
and barbarous spirit of caste been rebuked? Have 
the duties of a gentleman been inade to include sym- 
pathy for inferiors, courtesy and kindness to all? 

It is the unrebuked and degrading social sentiment of 
the Post that justly stirs my soul! Two or three hun- 
dred young American citizens, training for public 
service, under the conduct of Christian officers and 
honorable gentlemen, and yet suffered to develop and 
maintain among themselves a shameful spirit of exclu- 
sion of all who have a drop of African blood in their 
veins! Is West Point, then, to crystallize the spirit 
of caste which has for generations been the bane of 
American life? The Constitution, the laws, the policy 
of Government for twenty years have sought to give 
colored men full and fair opportunity to attain manhood. 
But what is the condition of the thoughts of a Christian 
officer anda Christian gentleman that could permit a poor 
colored boy to go four years without there being one 
to take him by the hand and say, ‘‘ You are fellow with 
me’? It is that that stirs me. It is not this particular 
trial; it is not that he may be ousted: it is the knowl- 
edge that, after the three or four years that he has been 
there, there has not been moral courage enough in one, 
or two, or five, or ten, or twenty young men there to 
say, ‘‘ You shall not stand alone; we will be your body- 
guard.” 

Where is your religion? Whereis your Christianity? 
Where is your boasted Ameer I scorn them. 
I hate them. It is an indignity that ought to make the 
blood of every man hotin him. I do not think that 
the newspapers have been strong enough in their de- 
nunciations of it; but they have done their duty well; 
and I thank them in behalf of civilization, in behalf of 
patriotism, in behalf of equity, and in behalf of God, 
that they have interposed a shield between this suffer- 
ing young man and those that have not, apparently, a 
thought of humanity toward him in their bosom. Do 
our times not give us abundant opportunity to let the 
world know what the Gospel is? 

One thing I can say to you, fellow citizens, friends 
and strangers: this thing is not going to live. If there 
ever was a time when the public sentiment of the 
Christian North ought to demand that there should be 
sent up there more colored men than ever before to 
keep company with themselves, if the palefaces will 
not keep company with them, this is the time to do it. 
We will have them there. They shall go there. We 
have redeemed four millions of men from bondage; we 
have called them by the sacred name of citizens; we 
have declared both that Christianity shall be their 
shield and that the Government shall be their defender; 
and we will resist, in all his works, the devil that un- 
dertakes now to put them down into ignominy and 
contempt, and by caste to trample out their rights. 
They shall have a chance to study. They shall havea 
chance to develop themselves in science and in moral- 
ity. They shall plead in our courts. They shall prac- 
tice medicine wherever they are called to practice. 
They shall be students; they shall be artists; they 
shall be orators; they shall be officers; and if the white 
men do not like them let the white men resign and go 
where they can fare better! 

In behalf of mankind that is groping in the darkness 
of savage barbarism and hatred, in behalf of Him that 
gave his life to save sinners, and in behalf of God and 
heaven, I plead with you, and I plead, through the 
press, with this whole Christian nation, to rise up and 
manifest their indignation at these attempts to put 
down the Chinaman, to destroy the Indian, and to 
overslaugh and despise the colored man. I call upon 
the churches to repent of their past indifference, to 
clothe themselves with the power of Christ’s love, and 
to go forth for the rescue of these abused classes. 
God will bless any man that blesses the outcast; 
Christ will love any man that loves those who are de- 
spised; and when the last great day shall come all 
men’s distinctions shall go—for nobody wears the pur- 
ple in the grave. There, sheeted, they are all alike. 
When from the ocean, when from the seas and the riv- 
ers, when from the continents, men shall rise, and 
come, innumerable, unto the judgment, Almighty God 
will judge them equitably, and he will say, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
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as ye have done it unto the least of these ye have done 
it unto me.” 

God grant that in that hour you and I, clothed in 
charity, may with Christ stand with his dear children, 
the poor, the oppressed and the despised. To that end 
may we now stand clothed with sympathy as with a 
garment. And wherever you see a man put down, 
stand by him as a friend. Wherever you find a man 
that has fallen among thieves, though they be regiment- 
al thieves, do not go by him as the priest did who was 
in a hurry on some priestly errand; do not go by him 
as the Levite did, who saw that he was not a Levite, 
and therefore did not care what became of him. Bea 
Samaritan: go to him; succor him; and God will 


abundantly bless you. 
S 


Correspondence. 


MR. CLARKE AND ST. BOTOLPH'S. 
To the Editors Christian Union : 

I think when you know the truth of the matter you will 
feel that what you characterize as the “ quiet statement ” 
of James Freewao Clarke regarding the St. Botolph Club's 
attitude respecting liqiors is not written with the purpose 
or possibility of doing good, but is the excuse of such as 
are pot “‘seeking first the kingdom of God" ia ‘‘whatsoever 
they do,” and conscious of it, kick against the pricks of 
conecience and faithfu' brethren. 

First of »ll, Mr. E. B. Haskell, editor-in-chief of the Bos- 
ton **‘ Herald,” one of the eleven who sent out the circular 
tot, as Mr. C. says, one to whom it was sent), published the 
circular entire and the names of the 259 gentlemen who 
responded that they should like to join such a club, in his 
*Sunday Herald.’’ Mr. Haskell was then chosen one of 
six as a committee of arrangements. 

The following is an exact quotacion from the circular; A 
“club which shal conform in its leading features with the 
following suggestions:” then follows this, just as plainly 
stated as those which Mr. Clarke aimits: ‘* Wines, liquors 
and cigars and whatever it is customary to eat or drink in 
social clubs without resorting to the dining-room, will be 
supplied ” Is it not a quibble to say that the club has 
never published anything about liquors when the members, 
if not the ciub as a club, have everyone, by suggesting, 
accep'irg or remaining within after appeal, done all that 
the public charg-? Again, Mr. Clarke says the club “bas 
never taken any action or passed avy resolution on the 
subject.” I reply to this that the Woman's Christian 
Temyerance Union received months since a note from the 
present Secretary, Mr. Bugbee, saying that their appeal 
bad been acted upon and a resolution passed to lay the 
subj: ct of exclusion of liquors before a committee. Per- 
haps Mr. Clarke di1 not know this. These women hoped 
that the pasicrs and Christian mea who bad been drawn 
into thix en ouragement of social drinking by such fellow- 
ship with a most unfruitful work of darkness” would at 
once as publi ly as the first announcement protest against 
their being thought willing to have such iofluence. None 
of them can doubt now what the influence of their position 
is. Selfish indulgence is as elated as abstinence for others’ 
sake is depressed. The earnest appeal of the Total Absti- 
nence Society followed, and weeks later Mr. Joseph Cook— 
justly indignant that Christ's servants should prefer to lead 
souls astray rather than to bear che mortification of a con- 
fession of basty action—admunistered the rebuke which so 
rankles. Mr. Clarke is the first one who bas ever attempted 
to cast a word of doubt or blame upon the appealants. 
More than one have withdrawn. Would that they might 
not shrink from as publicly as in the newspapers, declaring 
their changed views and their gratitude to God for show- 
ing them whither they were drifting, through letting into 
their lives ‘spirits with whom Christ cou/d not dwell” as 
one of their prominent members said in church prayer- 
meeting last week in one of the humblest, noblest confes- 
sions I ever heard. A. B. Cone. 

On this showing it appears that Mr. Clarke’s state- 

ment was entirely exact; and Mr. Cook’s quite in- 
exact. A proposition was made fora/fclub; it was 
suggested by the proposers that there \should be no 
restaurant, but that wines, liquors and rs should 
be sold, a pumber of gentlemen exercised their appro- 
bation of the general plan, but whether the club will 
finally admit or exclude wines, liquors and cigars ap- 
pears to be an unsettled question, and some gentlemen 
have even expressed their undoubted right to with- 
draw while it is unsettled; others doubtless will exer- 
cise their like right whenever it is settled, whichever 
way the settlement shal] be. Meanwhile, to accuse 
gentlemen who are considering whether they will unite 
with such a clu» of aiding and abetting intemperance 
is itself intemperate. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING AND BELIEVING. 


Editor Christian Union : 

I was de- ply interested in the letters you have published 
from a ** Freethinker,’’ and stall more so 1n your replies to 
the same, which seemed to me to follow the true method 
of dealing with the questions propounded by him, and to 
mark an era of progress in Christian apologetics. Bred 
in the faith of orthodoxy, I frankly confess that I have 
had greet difficulty with some of the doctrines which 
that faith is understood to comprehend ; but, while leav- 
ing all doubtful questions for further consideration, and 
keeping my mind, so far as they are concerned, in a teacb- 
sble frame, I have found peace, joy, and help in conten: 


plating the life and teachings of Jesus, in seeking to im- 
bibe his spirit and to follow his example of love and 
consecration to God and humanity. Is not this, after 
al), the heart of Christianity? Am I deluding myself in 
assuming that this is the sum and substance of the relig- 
ion of Christ, to which aught else, however important in 
some respects it may be, is only relative and subordinate/ 
And do you not concede too much to your correspondent, 
Mr. Terrett, in the admission that more than this is nec- 
essary to constitute a Christian? If the character of 
Christ fills me with love and reverence, and inspires in 
me a firm resolve that, by the help of God, I will be like 
him, and if I find in his words the truth that feeds my 
soul and makes it strong in every holy purpose, do you 
think I shall be rejected because my faith in miracles is 
weak and because some of the doctrines formulated, 
not to say invented, since his day, and that are now 
generally associated with his name, seem to me irrational! 
If it is a merit to believe in miracles, pagans are certainly 
far in advance even of the most orthodox Christians; 
for they find no difficulty in believing marvels which the 
latter utterly reject. So, if it is a merit to accept a re- 
ligious system without discrimination as to its parts, the 
example of the heathen rebukes us at every turn. 

It seems clear to me that if we rave the spirit of 
Christ, and seek to follow his example, it matters little 
to him what may be our upinions or speculations con- 
cerning bis rank io the scale of being. We may or may 
not call him Lord, the vital matter is to do the things 
which he says ; to make ourselves, by the help of God, like 
him in character and purpose. There may be many otber 
things that bave an importance of their own and that it 
wold be a calamity to miss; but the spirit of Christ in the 
hesrt and in the life is **‘ the one thing needful,” the vital 
element in Christianity. If we may believe the testiroony 
of Christ as recorded by Matthew, those to whom the 
Master will say at last, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed, enter into the 
joy of ycur Lord,” are not those who can plead that they 
accepted a system of doctrines, more or less credible, that 
were taught in his name, but those who, in ministering to 
the needs of his fellow-men, DID IT UNTO Hm. This is 
religion; whether we call it natural or revealed matters 
little, though I sbould be inclived to say it is both. 

Do not understand me as belittling theology. There is 
no other science that seems to me so important as this. 
Doctrines are not to be despised. I only insist that the 
way to qualify ourselves to study them is to learn to do 
the will of God. OLIVER JOHNSON. 

81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, Brooklyn. 


Editor Christian Union : 

Dear Sir: I bave read with mueh interest the editorial 
in the Union for April 14th on ‘* The Gate of Entrance.”’ 
Your ideas meet my hearty acceptance, so far as they go. 
And yet it does seem to me that they just fall short of 


‘reaching the great obstacle which lies, at some time or 


other, in the way of most thoughful men. There is no 
question as to the beauty or the duty of a Christian life. 
But does not ‘‘ accepting Christianity ’’ mean more than 
accepting Christ as the model after which we are to live! 
When we strip away from Christianity the countless wrap- 
pings of morality, of theology and of poetry do we not 
come at last to this naked thought: that there is a future 
life of reward and punishment; that we are to receive one 
or the other according to our faith or lack of faith in Christ; 
that this faith is, in ite core, a belief in certain alleged 
facts with respect to Christ; and that, therefore, at leust a 
certain amount of historical and doctrinal! Christianity is 
a prerequisite to salvation?! 

Then at once comes this difficulty: rational belief is an 
automatic mental process, depending on weight of testi- 
mony, and only indirectly and remotely affected by the 
will: why should one be rewarded or punished for what he 
cannot help? 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that these questions touch 
the marrow of the question. 

Very truly yours, 

Troy. N. Y., April 17, 1880. 

All intellectaal processes take time; moral processes 
are instantaneous. It is the duty of every man to do 
instantly whatever it is his duty to do; but he cannot 
instantly come to a conclusion respecting the alleged 
facts taught either by Christ or concerning him. Faith 
never in the New Testament signifies a purely intel- 
Jectual act; faith in Christ is a moral appreciation of 
him, not an intellectual opinion about him. Christian 
life generally leads to Christian belief; but to begin a 
Christian life is the instant duty of every man, as fast 
as he is able to apprehend what Christian life is; to 
attain definite and well-settled opinions respecting 
Christian doctrines is often the work of a lifetime, 
and is not always easily achieved even in a lifetime. — 


H. P. J. 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Please give a statement of the two so-called * oral’ and 
“documentary " theories respecting the origin of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. PASTOR. 

PLATTSVILLE, Wis. 

The oral theory of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels is 
clearly stated and ably defended by Dean Alford in the 
introduction to his Greek Testament. It is not proved 
that the three Synoptic writers, Matthew, Mark and 
Lake, composed their Gospels in whole or in part depending 
upon the oral reports or tradition of the sayiogs and acts 
of Jesus Christ which were current in the Christian church. 
The documentary theory probably refers to the theory 


that there were documents in use in the different loca] 
churches embodying fragments of history which were also 
employed by them as sources of information. Both theories 
are held iv contradistinction to the opinion that they were 
eye-witnesses of all that they have narrated, or that they 
wrote at the dictation of the Spirit, being inspired. 


—Please inform a subscriber what is the best medical work 
for bome, place to obtain it, and price. 

There is no absolute best ; and there is a dearth of non- 
professional practical books that can be thoroughly trust- 
ed. What we want is to learn how to keep well, and when 
we are ill send for the best doctor we can find and obey 
him. The wisest physicians give the least medicine. The 
machinery is too delicate to be tampered with; and if a 
man or woman treated a watch or musical box as many 
treat the body they would think themselves unwise to the 
last degree. All we can do bere is to suggest some hygi- 
enic books worth examining: 

1. Advice two Mothers. By Dr. Chavasse. Price $1.00. 
(Wood & Co.) 

2. Health. By Dr. Edward Smith (English). Tapics: 
Food, Clothing, Rest and Sleep. Cleanliness and Bathing, 
Air, Work, mental and physical, The Senses, Sickness, et«. 
$125. (Wood & Co.) | 

3. The Ten Laws of Health, and How Disease is Produced 
and can be Prevented. By Dr. Black. (Lippincott.) 

4. Miss Beecher’s *‘ Letters to the People on Health and 
Happiness” is a good practical book with a great deal of 
common-sense information. (Harpers.) 

5. Plain Directions for Accidents, Emergencies and Poi- 
sons, and the Care of the Sick. (Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.) This little book has been distrib- 
uted by thousands by the life insurance companies, on the 
broad ground that it will save lives. It seems very sensi- 
ble and just. 


—Can you give some suggestions as to personal conversa. 
tion witb un-Chris lan people? From Laicus's dealing with 
Mr. Gear I learned much. From W. Hay Aitken'’s “ Stum- 
bling Stones’ one can learn bow to deal with foquirers, but 
Fknow of no work tbat answers the question as above: ex 
perience, of course, will teach, but the experience of others 
will shorteao the road greatly. 8. 

Any specific directions would be more likely to mislead 
than guide. We can only suggest some general! prisciples: 

1. The conversation must spring out of a deep spiritual 
life in ourselves and a genuine spiritual sympathy for 
others. 

2. It should be preceded and prepared for by earnest 
personal prayer for the one whose salvation you are seek- 
ing. 

3. You should recognize the right of every man to keep 
bis religious or irreligious sentimente to himself; you have 
no right to break in upon his confidence or to demand it of 


im. 
° 4. Study carefully Christ’s conversation, particularly 
the large proportion of his instructions, as reported in the 
four Gospels, which are colloquial and conversational. In 
this, as in everything else, follow him. 


March 34,an Icquiring Friend asks whether the state. 
ment of the * Examiner and Chronicle" is correct, that the 
cburches of Christ as constituted in the New Testament were 
composed of immersed believers: you answer by asking 
three otners, that must In my bumble opinion be answered 
No, No, No. Lam an unl arned would-be follower of Jesus: 
this question of water-bapti-m has given me and many others 
much trouble, and we are not satisfied with being told there 
is no difference. Iam told that if words found in Matt. ili., 
1, 6, 13, end xxvili., 19, also Acts Ii., 38 (that is to say, Baptist, 
baptized, baptizing), were translated, that the difficulty would 
be overcome. And for the benefit of your unlearned readers, 
please tell us bow you translate these words, J.J.M. 

The Greek word baptizo generally, but in our judgmeut 
not always, signifies immerse, but not at all necessarily 
submerse. A literal translation is impossible, as we have 
in the English language no word exactly answering to the 
Greek. 

—After you get through’ with L‘st of Books for Family 
Library would it not be well to select from the extended list 
a choice, smal! library worth from two to tbree hundred 
dollars? Ordinary readers do not know the best books from 
the second best. G. M. 

MORIAH, N.Y. 

It is hardly practicable for one to make a selection of 
books in detail for another, and quite impracticable for one 
to select a library for hundreds of others; tastes and real 
needs differ so widely. We have therefore given our 
readers a large list cf books from which to make their 
selection, and are always ready to supplement by giving 
special information on special books to particular readers. 


—In your reply to an Inquiring Friend wanting information 
as to the best history of England, you mention certain bisto- 
ries, but say nothing about Koignt’s. Now, what is your 
judgment about it? If you could not have both, which would 
you prefer, Knight's or Macaulay’s?’’ 

NEw SALEM, Mase. A CONSTANT READER. 

You will find our opivion of Knight's “‘ History of Eng- 
land’ in the book reviews of last week. It deserves it* 
high rank for a minute bistory. Of the comparatively 
short epoch which Macaulay covers there is nothing better 
than Macaulay. Knight's covers the whole of English bi- 
tory up to 1840.. 

—What is the best book for a beginner in the study of elo 
cution 7 

For vocal training a beginner would be benefited by 
“*Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics and Physica] Training. 
(Cowperthwait, Phila.) Prof. Geo. L. Raymond's “ Ora- 
tor’s Manual” is comprehensive aud quite exhaustive. 
For gesture, ‘Bacon on Gesture” (Griggs, Chicago) is good. 
Raymond's book includes gesture; in fact, treats of all de- 
partments of the subject. No book, however, can take 
the place of a competent teacher. 
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Methodism in India.—The Rev. William Taylor, the 
well-known Methodist evangelist, weat to India in 1870, 
but it was not until the latter part of the year 1871 that be 
attempted any regular work in Bombay. He tried at first 
preaching through interpreters to the natives, but he soon 
abandoned that and devoted himself to the European com- 
munity, gathering his audiences chiefly from the middle 
and lower classes. There were numerous conversions; and 
many who until then had been connected with other 
churches were attracted to his services. After a time a 
Methodist Church was organized, in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. His 
work spread from Bombay to many other cities of India 
and converts were multiplied in all. Although Mr. Taylor 
himself remained in Bombay but a short time, compara- 
tively, be left bis work in charge of other ministers who 
came out from America to join him, and several were or- 
daimed from among the converts there. There are now in 
Bombay three separate congregations connected with this 
movement, cared for by as many Methodist ministers. A 
fine new church has just been built and dedicated by one 
of these congregations. It will seat comfortably 550 peo- 
ple, and is probably the finest audience room in the entire 
city. It cost, including land, about 16,500 dollars. This 
sum is not all raised yet; most of it is, however. The 
members of the church, though for the most part receiving 
but small salaries, contributed one month's salary for the 
new church, andsome are repeating their subscriptions this 
year. An architect who belongs to the church gave his 
professional services and a large sum of money too. 
Some gifts have been received from outsiders. The 
church stands on one of the principal streets of the 
city, and is an ornament to the locality as well as a 
credit to the congregation by whose devotion and self- 
denial it has been erected. There is no more active 
or energetic religious body in Bombay than the Metho- 
dist Church. They are alive and growing. They are 
doing some work among the natives, and one of their 
ministers in Bombay is new set apart for that special work. 
He has a regular congregation of some eighty natives. These 
are not all converts brought out in connection with this 
church; some are from other missions. They are hoping 
to do more and more direct work for the natives, and some 
of the younger men recently arrived from America are to 
learn the vernacular language of the district in which they 
are to be stationed. But their great work has been among 
the lower classes of the European population. Mr. Taylor 
used to say that it was hard to try and convert the Hindoos 
when there were so many unconverted nominal! Christians 
disgracing the name of Christianity before their eyes; and 
that the best way to bring over the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans was to make these nominal Christians real ones. 
Mauy of the converts in the Methodist Church are what 
they call here *‘ Eurasians"’—tbe offspring of unions be- 
tween Europeans and natives. They are far down in the 
social, and too often in the moral, scale. The Methodists 
are doing a great and a much-needed work in Bombay and 
in all India. They have congregations in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, the three principal cities of India, and in 
ten or twelve of the smaller provincial cities too. They 
receive nothing in the way of pecuniary help from America, 
bearing the entire expense of all their operations them- 
selves. There is a large and flourishing American Metb- 
odist mission in Northern India, sustained by the Mission- 
ary Board of the American Methodist Church. This mis- 
sion works chiefly among the natives, and is in no way 
connected with Mr. Taylor’s movement. The “conferences” 
of the two missions are wholly distinct, though both, of 
course, are alike under the general supervision of the 
American Methodist bishops. 


The Brooklyn Presbytery held its spring meeting last 
week in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, the Rev. Aaron Peck 
acting as Moderator. The following delegates to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly were elected: Ministerial 
delegates, Samuel T. Spear, D.D., and J. E. Rockwell, 
D.D.; Lay delegates, John Aikman and George C. Ripley. 
A committee was appointed to examine the financial 
affairs of the Tabernacle. A resolution was adopted 
upvapimously directing that the letter of resignation of 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., which was sent to 
the Presbytery on January 10th, as it was not respectful 
in language be returned to him for further consideration. 
The Rev. Dr. Spear read the answer of the Presbytery 
to the complaint of the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Wells, Mr. 
Crosby and nineteen others against the action of the body 
in sefusing to make a judicial investigation of their char- 
acters in view of the charges of “ moral rottenness "’ made 
by Mr. Talmage, which were afterward withdrawn by him. 
The document was adopted, and Drs. Spear, Ludlow and 
Rockwell were appointed to defend the action of the 
Presbytery before the Synod. The answer says that the 
request of the twenty-two members is a virtual charge 
against themselves of a report of whose existence the 
Presbytery has informed them it has no knowledge. If 
Mr. Talmage made an accusation against them, a formal 
complaint should be made against him. 


“Grace, Grit, and Greenbacks.'’—A missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Iowa writing to a Sun- 
day-school in New York proposes to take them to some of 
the places in his field where, a short time ago, Sundays 
were spent in drunkenness, horse-racing, card playing and 
all sorts of vices; but now, by the mighty power of the 
Sunday-schoo)], with God's blessing, these have given place 
to the study of the Bible and the training of the children 
in ways of truth and righteousness. He details bis last 
Sunday’s work, which he gave to three schools, at 9 and 12 


o'clock, and at 3 p.M., with a drive of eighteen miles be- 
tween them. One of bis enthusiastic superintendents says 
that, ‘‘ What is most wanted to the success ofa mission 
Sunday-school is the right sort of oil to keep the machinery 
in smooth running order all the time;’’ and the missionary 
adds, ‘‘The compouod parts of this oil are three: grace, 


grit and greenbacks.” 


A Working Church.—The l4th annual report of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in this city, the Rev. 8. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., pastor, ought to be circulated among the 
churches as a tract on Christian work. This church, in 
addition to its own numerous services, sustains three chap- 
els, one of which, the Gospel tent, has had large popular 
support. Its charitable spirit is shown in the support of 
an Orphanage, a Dispensary and Infirmary, and a Home 
for Christian care, while eight societies minister to the 
wants of various classes of the poor. The church is thor- 
oughly orgavized for work in every field, aud so perfect is 
its system that in spite of the long continued 11)ness of ite 
pastor it has never reported a more active or fruitful year 
than the one just closed. Dr. Tyng’s zeal and tireless en- 
ergy are everywhere manifest, and the Holy Trinity is a 
power for good in the city. 


Worthy of Imitation.—The Congregational Church at 
Stamford, Conn., is steadily growing in activity under the 
leadership of the Rev. Samuel Scoville. A society called 
“ The Helpers” has lately been organized in the church 
and the whole town divided into districts, each district 
being assigned to one or more members of the society. The 
objects of the organization are ‘‘ to extend Christian court- 
esy to strangers, Christian help to the sick and needy, look 
after the neglected, see that all families are brought under 
the social and spiritual influence of some church, that all 
the children are in the Sunday-school, and aid the pastor 
in an efficient oversight of church and society."’ In this 
way it is hoped to make the influence of the church felt in 
every part of the town in works of mercy and love. 


The Rev. David Macrae’s new church euterprisé at Dun- 
dee commands popular support, the membership of the 
congregation aJready exceeding 1200. One of the changes 
introduced into the new organization is the retirement of 
a third of the elders every two years. It is understood 
that a formula is also in course of preparation which is to 
present in a brief and catholic form the vital elements of 
Christian faith and hfe. It is intended that this formula 
shall be sufficiently short to permit of its forming a part 
of public worsbip, like the Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s 
Prayer. A catechism is also to be prepared for Sunday- 
School and home use. 


Those Temperance People who could see no possible good 
in a society for the Encouragement of Moderation in Drink. 
ing will find the first annual report of that society instruct- 
ive reading. It app-ars thattbrough its efforta more than 
22,000 pledges have been secured during the past year, one- 
fourth of which bound the signers to total abstinence—a 
result certainly worth achieving. In addition to these 
pledges 4,000 men have promised not to drink during busi- 
ness hours, and 13,000 have pledged themselves not to give 
or accept invitations todrink. This is a good showing, and 
commends the society to the cordial support of every 


thoughtful man. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Firat Preebyterian Church of Jersey City bas secured 
$17,000 toward the payment. of ita $20,000 indebtedness. 

—A farewell service was held in old St. Ann's Church, 
Brooklyn, April 15th. The demolition of the building is al- 
ready commenced. 

—The Salvation Army is carrying on its work at Newark, 
N. J., and has enrolled seventy converts. A large hall has 
been hired for five monthe. 

—One bundred and thirty Indians were contirmed by Bishop 
Hare, of the Episcopal Church, during the last year, and 
seventy-three Indian adults were baptized. 

—The Episcopal clergy of tbis diocese held a meeting at 
Trinity Chapel, April Zlet, and adopted resolutions commend- 
atory of the character and work of the late Dr. Osgood. 

—The Congregational chureh at Orient, L. L., inoreased its 
membership by twenty-two, April 4th, the fruits of a deep 
religious interest in the church. The Rev. J. M. Simonton is 
the acting pastor. 

~Tbe thirtieth anniversary of the Seamen's Aid and Pro- 
tective Association will be beid in the rooms of the New 
York Nautical Collewe, 92 Madison street, May 4d, at 
o'clock, when the annual address will be delivered by the 
Rev. G. 8. Plumiley. 

—The Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, of tbe Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, and the Rey. Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of 
the first Baptist Church, in Pierrepont street, have been 
appointed delegates trom Kings County to tbe Raikes Sunday- 
schoo! Centennial in London. 

—The leading theological seminaries, with a view to the 
establishment of more intimate relations, recently held a 
conference io this city at which twelve seminaries were rep- 
resented. As the result of very interesting discussions a 
plan for toter-seemivuar) missionary organization was adopted, 
and it was decided to hold a missiouary convention at New 
Brunswick in October. 

—There is no better form to give to a memorial gift than 
the Quilding of a church which shall stand for generations 
not only as a monument of the person whose memory it is 
desired to perpetuate but as a structure whose use and com- 
fort are conspicuous and far-reaching. We notice witb pleas- 
ure the recent erection of such a memorial church in this 
city at acost of something like $150,000, tnegilt of a Christian 
woman to memory of ber deceased father. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
The Congregational Church of tne Redeemer at New 


Haren paid its 840.000 debt full. Apri! Lt. 
—The Lynn Young Men's Christian Assoctation laid recentiy 


the corner-stone of its new building, which is to cost $30,000, 
on asite which cost $25,000. 

—The Temple-street Congregational Church of New Haven 
is offered for sale, the Society, which is out of debt, proposing 
to build in a more convenient location. 

—It is reported, we hope witbout foundation, that the First 
Baptist Church at Norwich, Ct., bas refused Albert Simmons, 
a colored member, the right to buy one of its pews. 

~The Rev. George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosopby in 
Bowdoin College, formerly a pastor in Milwaukee, is deliver- 
ipg a course of twelve lectures on Congregationalism to the 
middle class of Andover Theological Seminary. 

~The colored sexton of a Congregational church in New 
Hampesbire has lately died after a service of more than sixty 
years. In all that time itis said he was absent from the ser- 
vices of the church on less than ten occasions. 

~The Rev. T. R. Bacon, son of Leonard Bacon, D.D., who 
has been pastor of the First Congregational Church at Terre 
Haute, Ind., for the last ten months, thoroughly surprised 
bis people, April 4th, by reading his resignation, to take 
effect at the end of his year. I)! health is tbe supposed cause. 
Mr. Bacou bas become very popular, and will be missed by 
all. 

THE WEST. 

~The Congregational! church at Topeka has adopted plans 
for a new church, to cost $18,000, to be built without debt. 

—Prof. Patton, of Chicago, and Prof. Shields, of Princeton, 
bave been added to the list of Boston Monday Lecturers for 
next season. 

—The Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, Obio, recently 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. Twitchell. During the ten years the membership has 
grown from 200 to 676. 

—Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., will immediately 
rebuild Willis Hall, recently burned. A new building for 
scientific instruction and practice will be erected. It is boped 
that the foundation for a ladies’ ball will be laid this season. 

~The Provisional Committee of the Nationa! Council bad 
already accepted an invitation from St. Louis before the 
invitation was given by the churches of Brooklyn. It is the 
fashion of the West to be ahead, and St. Louis keeps in the 
fashion. 

—The movement against expensive funerals is guioing 
ground steadily. The St. Louis clergymen of various denom- 
inations bave adopted resolutions on the subject in which 
they “regret the unnecessary expense to which bereaved 
families are subjected by the prevailing customs.” and advise 
that only the members of the family and speciafy invited 
guests be present at the interment, the officiating minister 
being not expected to attend the interment unless ttshould 
in peculiar cases be necessary that he do so. It is récom- 
mended that the friends take tbeir final leave of the remains 
privately. Sunday funerals are discouraged, exeept unde 
circumstances which make them unavoidable. 


THE SOUTH. 


—A bill isnow before Congress appropriating $500,000 to com- 
memorate in suitable paintings by the great living artists of 
this country upon the wallsof the Nationa! Capitol the birth, 
life and death of our Saviour. 

—According to the Louisville ‘Christian Observer’’ Pres- 
byteriapism is losing ground in the South. The ministry is 
considerably reduced in numbers, and since 1873 the Theolog- 
ical Seminaries report a decrease of students every year. 

—Captain Young, a former member of a Brooklyn regi- 
ment, wouoded at Antietam, is reported by a missionary of 
the American Sunday-schoo! Union in Arkanaas as the super- 
intendent of a model Sunday-school at Mount Pleasant. The 
missionary organized a scbool at Sylvianain the same county. 
When inquiring for some one to superintend it,a man re- 
plied : * —— is the only man in the neighborhood who prays 
in bis family—the only man fit to superintend a Sunday- 
achool.” 

FOREIGN. 

—Greece has a new Episcopal newspaper, the “ Voice of 
Religion,"’ published at Athens. 

—The Methodist church at Kingston, Ont., was struck by 
lightning, April 19th, and seriously damaged. The congrega- 
tion indulged in a panic, but no one was injured. 

—The Chanoing Centenary was celebrated at St. James's 
Hall, London. Dr. Martineau, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, who occupied the chair, de- 
livered an address eulogistic of the life and character of 
Channing; apd several papers were read, one of which had 
been sent by Dean Stanley. 

—In the recent elections only one English Catholic—Lord 
Edmund Talbot —bad the courage to test the question whether 
or not religious prejudice still bars bis co-religionists out of 
public life, and even he was opposed by a majority of the 
Catholic population in bis district. In the last parliament 
there were but four Catbolics, and these from [reland. 

—Missionaries in North China say that an extraordinary 
interest in their meetings is shown by the Chinese women, 
one for several months walking a distance of tive miles every 
Sunday in order to attend the services. Others have walked 
ten miles, and usually remain the entire day. “ With many 
of them,” says a report, “all trust in idols is gone; a few 
bave laid bold of the great facts of the Gospel.” 

—Plurality is one of the abuses in tbe English Church 
which some good men support by participating in its bene- 
fits. Capon Duckworth, in addition to bis stall, holds the 
living of St. Mark’s, value £1,000a year and bouse. To Canon 
Farrar’s stajl the rectory of St. Margaret's is annexed. A 
bouse is attached to each stall. At Windsor there are four 
canons witb over £1,000 year each, all boldivg, in addition, 
valuable livings. 

—Mooasteries do not remove their occupaols from tempta- 
tion. At the chief criminal court of Tiflis are sow being 
tried the Prior and several monks of the Monastery of Etch- 
wiadzeen, the residence of the Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, and situated near Mount Ararat, on a charge of 
manufacturing false Russian bank-notes and silver pieces. 
They are also suspected of having killed tbe man who en 
graved the plates for tbe notes. 

—The following advertisement, cut frow au Euglisb news. 
paper, shows tbat “ attractive pulpit talent’ is not always an 
unconscious quality: “An American Baptist minister, twen 
ty five years’ experience, aged #7, of eminent pulpit 
tions and education, Euglishman by birtb, desires to return 
to his native country. Will be bappy to supply a Baptiat 
ebureb in England for one year, with view to permanent 
pestora! relation. Auy church requiring attractive pulpit 
te'est are tpvited to correspood. !, Sug Cottage, Sun 


Bili, Kent. 
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JESUS AND THE YOUNG. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 
HESE two incidents have no connection with each 
other; there is no certainty that they occurred at 
the same time. I make no attempt to connect them in 
this lesson. 

JESUS AND THE LITTLE CHILDREN. ‘There was among 
the Jews a superstitious faith in the blessing of proph- 
éts and rabbis. It existed in different forms into the 
Middle Ages, and still lingers in some of the modern 
churches. A remnant of this notion is to be found in 
the sort of regard that is sometimes paid to the bene- 
diction, evén in Protestant communions; where it is 
regarded not as a prayer by one Christian brother for 
his brethren but as a divine blessing conferred upon 
the heads of the congregation through the hands of a 
divinely ordained priest of God. It was, in accordance 
with this faith, a custom among the Jews to bring their 
children to the synagogue to be blessed there by 
the ruler of the synagogue ;* and in accordance with 
this custom these children were brought to Jesus to 
receive his blessing. It is clear that they were not 
brought to be instructed; for they are called infants 
(Greek, Bpégos) by Luke, and they were so young 
that Jesus took them into his arms to bless them. It 
is equally certain that they were not brought to be 
healed; for of illness of any kind there is not the 
slightest intimation. Neither is there any evidence 
that they were brought by parents, though that is a 
reasonable surmise; nor that those who brought them 
had any spiritual faith in Jesus Christ; there is no 
reason to suppose they had any other faith than a quasi 
superstitious faith that the touch of a great rabbi had 
peculiar blessing in it. Christ did not accept the chil- 
dren on the strength of their parents’ faith: he ac- 
cepted them for what they were and for his own sake. 
The disciples would have turned them away; perhaps 
thinking that this notion of a tactical blessing was a 
superstitious one, more probably thinking that Christ's 
time was tov valuable to be taken up with attending to 
babies. Christ rebuked the disciples and took the lit- 
tle children in his arms and blessedthem. The love of 
Christ for little children has often been deduced from 
this passage, and truly. But what seems to me quite 
as significant is the love of little children for Christ. 
Infants will not go to every man without crying and 
resistance; and the fact that infants went to Christ is 
itself an indication that there was something in his 
face that won their love at sight.° 

From this incident some writers have drawn an ar- 
gument in favor of infant baptism; but they have had 
to draw ita long way. The question whether baptism 
is a proper symbol to be employed by parents in dedi- 
cating their children to Christ, or whether it should be 
reserved solely for self-consecration by persons suffi- 
ciently advanced to make an intelligent confession of 
their faith, is one that I confess seems to me of no 
very great importance; but itis one on which, at all 
events, no light whatever is thrown by this incident. 
Nor does it throw any particular light on the question 
whether children should be made members of the ex- 
ternal and visible church. This is a question of greater 
practical importance than the other; but surely it does 
not follow that they are competent to be church mem- 
bers because Christ declares that of them are made his 
divine kingdom. The question on which this incident 
does throw a flood of light is one of vastly greater im- 
portance. It is the question not of the relation of 
infants to water baptism, nor of their relation to the 
external church, but of their relation to Christ him- 
self. 

Equally false, alike inconsistent with Scripture and 
with observation, are the two notions, on the one hand 
that children are born out of all relations with God, 
that they are evil and wholly evil, that they are chil- 
dren of his wrath, not of his love, that till they have 
passed through a mysterious change called conversion 
they can do nothing acceptable to him, and that this 
conversion they cannot experience till they have come 
to an age in which they can at least understand the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, such as the sin- 
fulness of the race, the divinity of Christ,\his atoning 
work, etc.; and, on the other hand, that dren are 
born pure and holy, that they are innocent little an- 
gels, that they only need training, that all that is evil 
comes from false education and evil influences. The 
mind of a child is like a cupful of earth full of seeds, 
some of which are good and others evil; seeds of 
weeds and seeds of fruits'and flowers, If the babe 


1May 9.—Matt. xix., 13-26. Golden Text.—xix., l4. 
2See Lange on this iacident. 
*This tnougot was first brought to my mind by seeing a 


- baptism of iutuncs by toe late Dc. Kirk. He alwass took the 


children io nis acms ; aod toey always weut gladly to bim. I 
believe an instance of refusal or even sarinking was never 
known in his experience, 


shows in infantile ways passion, pride, avarice, selfish- 
ness, he also shows patience, heroism, self-denial. In 
the child, as in the adult, are to be seen struggling the 
good and evil that make battle-grounds of all souls till 
peace comes at last; either the peace of a divine vic- 
tory or the peace of a spiritual death. 

In this incident Christ declares that these struggling 
souls belong to him. There are but two kingdoms, 
one of truth and goodness and light, the other of false- 
hood and selfishness and darkness. The little children 
do not belong to the kingdom of the devil till someone 
has rescued them in Christ’s name, they belong to 
Christ unless the devil carries them off and makes 
them captives to sin and death, from which they may 
still be rescued by Christian chivalry. The little chil- 
dren are not to wait till they can become converted 
and become as men before they can enter into Christ's 
kingdom; the grown men are to be converted and be- 
come as little children before they can enter it. All 
children are Christ’s; it is the duty and the privilege 
of parents, not to wait with anxiety till they grow to 
years of discretion and then hope to convert them from 
evil to him: it is their privilege to train them for him 
from the cradle, to so train them that they shall never 
need to be converted —that is, turned around—but shall 
always go steadily forward, growing in grace and in 
the knowledge of God, going on from victory to vic- 
tory. In theirearliest and feeblest struggles they have 
Christ’s sympathy and help; in their earliest life, be- 
fore the first shoots have begun to appear above the 
ground, they are his. The Sun of righteousness does 
not confine his shining to the great trees; it shines on 
the hidden seed and makes trees of them. 

This is the lesson of this incident; and its two-fold 
application to parents and children needs but little 
elucidation. 

We have aright to hope, to pray, to expect for our 
children that, like John the Baptist, they will be filled 
from their mother’s womb with the Holy Spirit.' It 
is a most dangerous error to suppose that they can- 
not have the divine help and inspiration till they have 
come to be old enough to comprehend its desirability 
and to ask for it. It is a most dangerous error to sup- 
pose that our children must live in the wilderness till 
they are old enough to seek the promised land of their 
own accord. Not till the church learns to train its 
own children, not only for Christ but in Christ, from 
the cradle, so that they shall always be Christ's, and 
shall never know any experience of turning to him, 
will it begin to really vanquish the world. Till then 
it can hope for nothing more than to make reprisals. 

And children are not to wait till they can understand 
the Confession of Faith before they begin a Christian 
life. Every time, little one, that you wrestle with your 
temper and conquer it, every time you are hurt and 
suppress the cry, every time you remember mother’s 
headache, and try to walk softly, not to avoid rebuke 
but from love to mother, every time you yield your 
own pleasure for the sake of another’s pleasure, you 
are duing a Christ-like act and one that has Christ’s 
love and approbation. 

I believe that those of us who really believe this 
should carry out our belief consistently ; that we should 
regard our children as members of the church as truly 
as they are citizens of the commonwealth; that we 
should repudiate in stronger terms than we are wont 
to do the notion that they cannot be members of the 
outward community of saints till they have reached 
years of discretion; that we should accustom our- 
selves to regard them as members with us of the 
household of faith and should accustom them to so re- 
gard themselves; aud that we may well use the rite of 
baptism as a sign of this faith that brings our children 
into Christ’s household with ourselves: but these are 
the external and less important truths, and are not 
taught by this incident, though they harmonize with 
it. The great truth is this: that all children are 
Christ’s, not because of our faith, but because of his 
sympathy; and equally his whether we have any faith 
or not; children who may turn their back upon his 
love but on whom he will never turn his back, if ever 
they desire his help in the life of godliness and good- 
ness. 


Tue Ricw YounG Ruver. [In interpretation of this 
incident I insert here the introduction from a sermon 
of Mr. Beecher’s preached in Plymouth Church, Sun- 
day, January 25th, and published in The Christian 
Union of February 4th. The intreduction was at that 
time laid aside; it was not necessary to the compre- 
hension of that sermon, and it is specially valuable to 
the student of this lesson. | q 


w Testament is like some old gallery, in 
which, hugg round upon the walls, are magnificent 
heads, grand portraits, the result evidently of master 
hands, but Without a history, legend or inscription. 
They are there; we see them; but who they were we 
do not know. All the way through these artless frag- 


Luke 1., 15, 


ments, that are only. wrought together by juxtaposition 
and not by chronological sequence, in the four Gospels, 
these men, these women, good or bad, stand out, for 
the most part, without a name. We see them as 
plainly as if they stood in the body before us; but who 
they were we do not know. 

This is one of the most remarkable instances. A 
young man who had followed after righteousness, and 
who, though very rich, was really seeking after some- 
thing higher, was this. He doubtless had heard some- 
thing of this prophet, for Jesus passed among the 
people as a prophet and nothing more. He undoubt- 
edly had heard his discourses, and when an opportunity 
came he made haste, and came running to him. He 
had been so impressed with the sanctity of this teacher 
that, without hesitation, according to the oriental 
method, he prostrated himself before him. It was a 
little too much; there Was a little oriental officiousness 
here; for when he proeeeds to say, ‘Good master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Christ rebukes 
him. Christ answers, not from his own consciousness, 
but from the stand-point of the young man: ‘* Why do 
you call me good? You think I am a prophet; but there 
is nO man on earth before whom you have a right to 
bow in that way, and to whom you have a 
right to apply such epithets. They belong to 
God.” He questioned not at all what God was, 
but what the young man believed him to be, and 
from what point of mind he was so obsequious. 
Nevertheless, although there was that in him which was 
rebukable, when he asked this question, which is the 
most serious question that a man can ask, ‘‘ What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?” Christ in answering 
showed great consideration for him. By all the sense 
of honor, by all the sense of dignity-of life and char- 
acter, and by all the sense of power that is in man, it 
ought to be to every man the most important question, 
‘** How shallI live through death and forever?” Any 
man that can be willing to throw himself away by 
death is not manly. Every element that goes to con- 
stitute a manly man makes it to the last degree a 
matter of honor, as well as of duty, for him to say, 
“‘How shall I prolong myself forever?” No more 
important question could be asked. And Christ re- 
plied to the young man not according to modern 
theology, not according to any theology. But, as 
when we instruct children we always think, ‘* What 
can this child take? and how can I frame it so that 
he shall understand what I want to communicate to 
him?” in other words, as we always become children 
ourselves in order to teach children from their own 
level, so Christ taught this Jew from his level, saying, 
“Thou knowest the commandments,” and recited 
them; and the young man replied, ‘I have kept these 
commandments,” and, what was fully as much to the 
point, ‘‘from my youth.” He was a virtuous and 
amiable young man, who had been brought up strictly, 
and had not deviated from any external canons of 
virtue and morality, and doubtless had a great deal in 
him that was excellent, because it is said that Jesus 
beheld him and loved him. The eye of Christ was the 
one thing that was remembered of his personality by 
his disciples. There is not, in all the record, a remin- 
iscence of his postures, nor of his gestures, nor of the 
tone of his voice; but in all the Gospels, and more 
especially in Mark, who is the dramatic and pictorial 
evangelist, the eye of Christ is noted; and in this 
narrative it is spoken of two or three times. 

“Jesus beholding him.” As when a very beautiful 
person is brought into the presence of another the eye 
first looks, and there is a sense of pleasure manifested, 
and the whole features grow summer-like, and the one 
looks at the other beaming on him, so this enthusiasm 
of personal affection was kindled in the Lord Jesus, 
and he looked with all his soul on this young man. 

Jesus, who represented the divine nature in the hu- 
man flesh, was subject to this, as it were, sudden out- 
burst of intense sympathy and personal affection; and, 
‘*beholding him, he loved him.” His heart bounded in 
him, and went out to the young man. And that is the 
kind of Saviour that we want—not merely a Saviour 
like the sun, that shines the same or. everything; 
blessed be God for that, too; but still our feeling to- 
ward the sun never goes beyond admiration. We 
admire the sun and the sunlight; but for personality, 
for that which we love, there must be something more 
than a generic and universal feeling; and the Jesus of 
the Gospels was susceptible of personal attachments, 
intense, distinct, enthusiastic, sudden. He was ro- 
mantic in his heart, and he was profoundly sentimental 
in his nature. 

When Jesus, rebuking him, had heard his discourse, 
and poured out his sympathy upon him, he said: 
‘*One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me.”' Christ loved him, and wanted 
him in heaven. There is immortality in true love. 


1 Mark x., 21. 
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Therefore, not merely looking at him as he stood en- 
shrined in time, in that one hour, and in those cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, but looking 
at him as he was and was to be forever and forever, he 
desired to develop in him those qualities which should 
make him a son of God, Christ’s eternal companion in 
the heavenly land; he said, ‘‘ Go, sell all, come, take up 


the cross and follow me.” At that the young 
man’s face fell. He did not expect that. If 
the command had been, ‘‘ Make the circumnavi- 


gation of the borders of the great sea,” he would 
have done that; if it had been, ‘‘ Make a pilgrimage 
to Rome,” he would have done that; he would have 
gone through Gaul and the British islands; he would 
have worn sack-cloth for months or years; he would 
have done anything of that kind; but the command 
was, **Go, sell all thou hast, give to the poor, come, 
take up the cross, and follow me;” and he could not 
do that. He had great possessions; and although he 
very much desired life and character upon a nobler 
scale, when they were put in the balance over against 
simple riches, with its honors and attendant circum- 
stances, riches weighed them down. He did want to 
he a better man; but he did not want to be a better 
man more than he wanted to be arich man. On the 
whole, he wanted to be rich more than everything 
else; and he ** went away grieved.” 


The lessons of this incident are all suggested in this 
interpretation of it. They are all involved in the facts 
that this young man was exemplary; he had observed 
the commandments, especially those which concerned 
his behavior toward his fellowmen, from his youth up; 
he yet felt that he lacked something, he knew not what; 
he earnestly sought that something, came to Christ for 
it, running, kneeling down, not ashamed to confess 
his need publicly. Christ made no attempt to argue 
with him, did not prove to him that morality is not 
sufficient, taught us how to treat with the mere moral- 
ists by appealing to the man’s own consciousness and 
leading him on to confess for himself his sense that 
obedience to a law external to himself was not suffi. 
cient, that something more was wanted to give the 
soul peace; then showed him what was that something 
without which all obedience is no true righteousness— 
namely, love, supreme, absolute love; and finally this 
young man went away without that peace, because, 
much as he desired to be with Christ and like Christ, 
he did not choose it; that is, he did no count it above all 
other good, the one thing needful, for which he was 
willing to sell all that he possessed. The story seems 
to me to be the most pathetic in the Gospels, and the 
life experience which it typifies, of one coming close to 
the kingdom of God and yet not entering in, to be the 
most pathetic in life. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarts. 

CENTRAL THovent.—Loring, trusting and obeying 
Jesus, three childlike attributes, the conditions of enter- 
ing Heaven. 

Ist. Recall the fact that Jesus came to this world as 
a little child ‘read Matt. ii., 11), and he knows all the 
feelings of little children. Read Luke il., 40, to show 
that he grew into boyhood, and so knows the joys and 
sorrows of larger children. 

2d. Tell briefly some of the ways in which he showed 
his love for the little ones when he was in this world. 
Enjoying their songs in the Temple, (Matt. xxi., 16) ; 
saving a little boy from devils (Matt. xvii., 18, &c.) ; 
raising a little girl from death (Matt. ix., 25). 

3d. Follow these stories with that of Christ blessing 
the children, told more at length, and with the help of 
the best picture of the scene that can be secured. 
There is a picture-puzzle of Christ blessing little chil- 
dren, published by Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass., 
costing seventy-five cents, which would prove a novel 
and attractive help if the teacher would fit it together 
while telling the story. [This puzzle makes an admi- 
rable Sunday toy forthe home.| This story is so often 
told that the teacher will need to give this lesson more 
than usual study to be able to impart a freshness to it. 

4th. Correct the idea that children (and parents too) 
often have that all children will go to Heaven because 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
The children will readily see that those who hold to 
their naughty ways cannot do so. 

5th. Bring out, as the most important part of the 
lesson, the meaning of the word ‘‘ such.” Show that 
Jesus did not mean children alone, but also the chi/d- 
like—those who love, trust and obey God, as little 
children love, trust and obey their parents. ‘* Of such,” 
whether young or old, are the friends of Jesas. Tell 
the story of the rich young ruler, in the latter part of 
the lesson, as an instance of one who was not childlike 
in obeying, loving and trusting God, and so went away 
sorrowful. Here also will be opportunity to correct 
the idea that children have of getting to heaven by 
“being good,” the plea offered by the young ruler, who 
had kept all of the commandments from his youth up. 


Hooks and Authors. 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S POEMS. 

People who do not keep some track of the English 
papers can scarcely be familiar with the writings or 
even the name of Mr. Austin Dobson, since his intro- 
duction to the public as a poet is quite recent, and but 
few of his verses have been circulated in this country. 
For his present appearance in America in so charming 
a form the public is indebted to the generosity not less 
than the discriminating taste of Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, who not only knows a good thing when he 
sees it but is willing to share it with and commend it 
to other people. Mr. Stedman’s introduction indeed is 
by no means the least interesting portion of the book, 
and the analysis which he gives of Mr. Dobson’s traits 
and of the various forms of verse which the poet em- 
ploys adds materially to one’s intelligent appreciation 
of its contents. 

These poems are in the best sense rers de societé. 
Ordinarily this class of verses is made to show up only 
the weaknesses and foibles of society, and incidentally 
the contempt of the poet for a life which he has tried 
and exhausted. In Mr. Dobson's, hands, however it 
becomes a photograph of the higher phases of social 
life. Where the average newspaper poet is cold and 
cynical Mr. Dobson is warm and sympathetic. His 
stage, whether it be that of the nineteenth century or 
of an older regime, is a refined, gracious, well-bred 
sphere. 

It is in his reproductions of the foreign and the an- 
tique that the poet exhibits perhaps his finest art. No 
one since De Musset has shown so subtle an apprecia- 
tion of the finer phases of French life and no English 
writer since Thackeray has so happily crystallized the 
courtly grace of the time of Queen Anne. In the way 
of classical reproduction Mr. Dobson is not less suc- 
cessful, his verses in this line being rivaled in English 
literature only by those of Walter Savage Landor. 
How perfectly he has imbibed the Greek atmosphere 
and caught the spirit of the Greek verse may be seen 
from the following, which Mr. Stedman instances as 
an illustration also of Mr. Dobson’s “art in shutting 
out from a poem everything foreign to its needs :” 


TO A GREEK GIRL. 
(After a week of Landor's Hellenics) 


With breath of thyme and bees tbat bum, 
Across the years you seem to come— 
Across tbe years with ny mph-like bead, 
And wind blown brows unltilleted ; 
A girlish shape that slips the bud 

In lines of unspoiled symmetry ; 
A girlish shape tbat stirs the blood 

Witb pulse of spring, Autonie! 


Where'er you pass,— where'er you go, 
I bear the pebbly rillet flow; 
W here’er you go,—where'er you pass, 
There comes a gladness on the grass. 
You bring blithe airs where'er you tread,— 
Blithe airs tbat blow from down and sea; 
You wake in mea Pan pot dead,— 
Not wholly dead! Autonie! 


How sweet with you on some green sod 

To wreathe the rustic garden-god ; 

How sweet beneath the chestnut'’s shade 

With you to weave a basket braid; 

To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy-twinkling fingers flee ,; 

Or woo you in soft woodland words, 
With woodland pipe, Autonie! 


In vain! in vain! The years divide: 

Where Thamis rolls a murky tide, 

I sit and fill my painful reams, 

And see you only in my dreams ;— 

A vision like Alcestis brought 
From under-lands of memory,— 

A dream of Form ta days of Thought,— 
A dream ,—a dream, Autonie 


In his treatment of modern subjects Mr. Dobson ts 
not less felicitous. With what tenderness and pathos 
and simplicity of style he tells the story of the tired 


little musician : 
THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 


He had played for bis lordship’s levee, 
Hie bad played for his ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—“ He is weary! 
He shall rest for, at least, To-night!" 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


‘Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed. 
** Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!" was the last that he said. 


As an example of his skill in counterfeiting the 
French nothing is more admirable than ‘*Good-night, 


497 
Babette!” The poem itself is too long to copy, but we 
extract from it this dainty chansonette : 
“ Onee at the angelus 
(Ere | was dead), 
Angels all glorious 
Came to my Bed :— 
Angels in blue and white 
Crowned on the Head, | 


** One was the Friend I left 
Stark in the Snow: 
One was the Wife that died 
Long, long ago: 
One was the Love I lost 
How could she know? 
One had my mother's eyea, 
Wistful and mild; 
One had my father’s face; 
One wasa Child; 
All of them bent to me— 
Bent down and smiled." 

From these quotations, which we select out of a table 
of contents so.rich and varied as almost to defy selee- 
tion, one may get a fair idea of the versatility of Mr. 
Dobson’s genius, the delicacy of his sentiment, the 
finish of his style and thegvarm sympathy he ‘displays 
with human nature. For any wider view the reader 
must turn to the book itself, which we cordially recom- 
mend him to do. 


DR. CHANNING AND HIS WORKS.' 

Of the works mentioned in the note below, the first 
is the authorized edition of Dr. Channing’s works, in- 
cluding both his sermons and his occasional contribu- 
tions to the periodical press; the second, a large vol- 
ume of over 700 pages, is a new edition of the standard 
life of Channing; the third is, as its name indicates, a 
collection of reminiscences by the editor, but it also 
includes a record of his opinions expressed in private 
conversation and noted down at the time by Miss Pea- 
body; the fourth is a pamphlet copy of Dr. Bellows’s 
Newport discourse. To these should be added, to com- 
plete the list, Mr. Brooks’s Centennial volume noticed 
in our last issue. We shall better serve our readers by 
availing ourselves of these works to give a glimpse at 
some of the elements in Dr. Channing’s character than 
by entering into minute criticism of the books them- 
selves. 

The general interest of all denominations in the 
Centennial of Dr. Channing is a remarkable fact. To 
what is it owing? It is not to be ascribed to an in- 
creasing sympathy with his views of Unitarianism, 
but to three important facts. The first, that by far 
the largest portion of his writings are not controversial, 
and are not devoted to the defense of Unitarianism, but 
to the discussion of subjects of universal interest; the 
second, that he had atrue and deep religious experi- 
ence, with which all who have ever felt it must sym- 
pathize; the third, that he wrote in a style of peculiar 
excellence, uncommonly free from theological technics, 
and so pure, transparent and direct that he is read 
with constant pleasure. To such an extent has the 
excellency of his style been recognized that a writer in 
Magazine says, ‘‘ Channing is unquestion- 
ably the finest writer of the age.” 

As these points have not been made sufficiently 
prominent in any of the commemorative services, they 
are worthy of special attention. 

The People’s Edition of Channing’s Entire Works, in 
two volumes, contains in all 1,232 pages. Of these but 
seventy-four are devoted to a direct controversial vin- 
dication of Unitarianism. To these fifty pages may be 
added for treatises or sermons in which Unitarianism 
is incidentally defended—124 in all. It is fair, then, to 
say that nine-tenths of his works are worthy of 
approval and sympathy by all Christian readers of 
every name. His writings take a wide range. Some 
are historical, critical, and biographical, as his essays 
on Napoleon, Milton and Fenelon. Others advocate 
self-culture and individual development and freedom, 
in order to avoid the dangers of organic bondage. 
Education and social reform of all wrongs, such as 
slavery, intemperance, war, are enthusiastically con- 
sidered; political dangers and duties are boldly dis- 
cussed; the interests of the laboring classes are set 
forth and defended; the signs of the times and the 
demands of the age are considered ; the divine authority 
of the Christian religion is incontrovertibly defended, 
and the essential elements of an elevated and perfect 
Christian character are clearly developed and elo- 
quently recommended. 

He was familiar with the doctrine of disinterested 
benevolence, as developed by Hutcheson and Hopkins. 
The transition from selfishness to love he regarded, 


' The Works of W. E. Channing, D.D. 
sociation. 

The Life of W. E. Channing, D.D. Centenary Memorial Edi- 
tion. By bis nephew, W. H. Channing. (Am. Unitarian As 
sociation.) 

Reminiscences of W. E. Channing. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
(Roberts Crothers.) 

W. E. Channing. His opinions, genius and character. A 


(Am. Unitarian As- 


1 Vignettes in Rhyme, and Other Verses. By Austin Dobson. | discourse given at Newport, R. [.,by Henry W. Bellows. 


(Henry Holt & Co.) 


(G. P, Putaams’ Sons. 
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with the Apostle John, as the regeneration of the soul. 
(** Love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” 1 John iv.,7.) This trans- 
ition in him is thus described by W. H. Channing, his 


bfégrapher 

“The place and the hour were always sacred to bismemory, 
and he frequently reterred to them with grateful awe. It 
seemed to him that be then passed through a new spiritual 
birth, and entered upon the day of eternal peace and joy. 
The glory of the divine disinterestedness, the privilege of ex- 
isting in a universe of progressive order and beauty, the 
possibilities of spiritual destiny, the sublimity of devotedness 
to the will of infinite love, penetrated bis soul ; and he was 
eo borne away in rapturous visions that to quote bis own 
words, as spoken to a friend in later years,‘ I longed to die, 
and felt as if beaven alone could vive room for the exercise 
of such emotions.’ 

A similar experience is given by the first President 
Edwards as the opening of his spiritual life, and it 
awakened in him a similar desire of heaven: 


** The only instance I remember of that sort of inward sweet 
delight in God and divine things that I bave lived much in 
since, was on reading these words in Tim. i., 17: * Now unto 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be 
honor and glory forever and ever, amen. As I read the 
words there came into my soul and was as it were diffused 
through it, a sense of the glory of the divine being; a new 
sense, quite different from anything I ever experienced be- 
fore. Never any words of Scripture seemed to me as those 
words did. I thought with myself, how excellent a being 
that was and how bappy I! should be if I might enjoy that God 
and be rapt up to bim in heaven, and be as it were swallowed 
up io bim forever. 

The glory of God that Edwards saw and loved was 
no doubt his disinterested love which so enraptured 
Channing. But in Channing’s experience it is more 
distinctly presented. A similar vision of God result- 
ing in ardent love to him is recorded as the beginning 
of the spiritual life of Hopkins, and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher gives a similar view of the beginning of di- 
vine life in his own soul. The similarity of the open- 
ing experience of these eminent men is noteworthy. 

Nor were the feelings of Channing merely emotional 
and superficial. They included a radical renunciation 
of sin and entire consecration to God. He says: 


“Cprist came to recover men from sin. A change of heart 
is the object of the gospel. Ia tbis consists the redemption 

Christ. It becomes men to weep, to feel true and hearty 
sorrow at sin itself, to abhur and condemn themselves as 
without excuse, to feel themselves d« pendent upon free, un- 
merited, unobligated sovereign grace for pardon and ae. | 
Repentance includes unconditional submission, choice an 
desire that God should reign, should accomplish his will, 
should dispose of his creatures as sbou!d seem to him best. 
It supposes subjection of ourselves and others wholly to bis 
will. It gives all things in al! times and places to him as bis 
own forever.” 


Of the Spirit he says: 
“ The Spirit of God operates on the heart, creates new exer- 
cises, and dwells in the soul of Christians by constantly and 


immediately supporting all good affections. Every man 


must be new born, bavea new heart,a new principle, end, 
motive, disposition, a change by the Spirit into a meek, sub-. 
missive, self-renouncing, self-abhorring, benevolent state of 
soul, before he can believe, approve, choose the gospel, and 
receive the kingdom of heaven.” 

If he had been taught in the school of Edwards or 
of Hopkins what more could he have said? 

His religious experience was vivid, emotional, 
powerful, and pervaded all his whole life, and colored 
all his thinking and standards of judgment. Of it 
his biographer says that it ‘‘ by most liberal Chris- 
tians would be considered mystical rather than ration- 
al.” Bathe inturn felt the want of such an experience 
in the Unitarian body. 

It was this constant and vivid religious experience 
that gave a wondrous power to his preaching. He 


fulfilled his own ideal of a true preacher, as expressed 


by himself at the ordination of his colleague, E. S. 
Gannett. ‘‘A minister must communicate religion, 
not only as aresult of reasoning, but as a matter of 
experience, with that inexpressible character of re- 
ality, that life and power which accompany truths 
drawn from a man’s ownsoul.” ‘‘ The seriousness of 
his deportment,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ the depth and 
sweetness of his voice, the pathos with which he read 
the Scriptures and sacred poetry, the solemnity of his 
appeals, his rapt and kindling enthusiasm, his humble, 
trustful spirit of prayer, his subdued feeling, so ex- 
pressive of personal experience, made religion a new 
reality.” In like manner his religious experience af- 
fects those who read his works. It is not the voice of 
a sect, but of a regenerated soul in true communion 
with God, and as such is recognized by all who have 
been truly born of God. It was ever his intense desire 
to belong not to a sect but to the church universal, and 
as such he is recognized by them. 

Of the beauty of his style there is less need to speak, 
siuce it speaks for itself. If any one would see its 
excellence let him contrast it with the style of most if 
vot al] the theologians of New England before his day. 


If the fathers of New England had possessed an ideal 


of style worthy of the great work which they wrought 
for humanity it would have given a power to their 
writings which now they can never possess. One of 
Chanving’s most elaborate and weighty essays is on 
the importance and means of a national literature. In 


sons. 


| that we can see the importance which he attached to 


a true style, and his conceptions of the means of its 
attainment. He did attain it, and to it heis greatly 
indebted for the extent of the influence which he exerts 
on the minds of men. 


SEVERAL RECENT NOVELS. 

Louisiana, By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribners.) It 
is a cause of gratification to Mrs. Burnett’s admirers that 
she is finding in American life not less striking situations 
than she has hitherto drawn from England, and that in her 
treatment of them her pen shows no diminution of power. 
‘** Louisiana,” though less of a work than ‘‘That Lass of 
Lowrie’s"’ or ‘*‘ Haworth’s,”’ is equal to the former and 
superior to the latter in artistic quality, and possesses an 
individuality of its own which must rankit among the 
author’s most successful achievements. The characters are 
engaging, their traits are skilifully drawn, and the contrast 
which they afford sharply defined; the situations are well 
conceived, the locale is comparatively untrodden and the 
motive altogether fresh. The story happily combines the 
grace and sentiment of Mrs. Burnett's earlier works with 
the power and strength of those by which she has gained 
her larger reputation.——Captain Fracasse; by Theophile 
Gautier. (Henry Holt & Co.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Of 
this story two translations are before the public, both of 
them good, and differing only in that the Messrs. Holt’s 
preserves more closely the idiomatic character of the 
French. The tale itself, which competent critics regard not 
only as the most fairly representative work, but as the 
masterpiece of Gautier’s fiction, is a realistic picture of 
French society in the thirteenth century, of its profligate 
habits, its violence and oppression, its general insecurity, 
ignorance and squalor,and yet its courtly manners, gay, 
debonair life, its romance and jits chivalry, The story isa 
romantic one; put on the stage it would make a melodrama 
of the.most approved style; even the most exacting gallery 
audience-—-and gallery audiences are said to be always ex- 
acting in this respect—could not desire a more triumphant 
vindication of virtue or a more complete surrender of vice. 
The villain of the story hangs like Fate over the hero and 
heroine, sustaining by the fertility of his devices the in- 
terest of the tale until the very end, when his final and 
most elaborate schemes fail and he himself becomes all at 
once a must graceful and engaging person. M. Gautier’s 
attitude toward his characters is that of a disinterested 
spectator, so that one comes to feel toward them rather a 
speculative interest than a warm sympathy.——It is this 
feeling in a still greater degree that the reader entertains 
toward the personages in Mr. Henry James's Confidence. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) They are not unfamiliar per- 
We Lave met them under various other names in 
Mr. James's other books, where they have gone through 
néariy the same motions and said substantially the same 
things. From old acquaintance and fromthe insight we 
are permitted from time to time to have into their mental 
processes we ought to have come to a pretty clear under- 
standing of their several characters, and yet when we at- 
tempt to define any one of them to ourselves the picture 
disappears. Mr. James has analyzed it to the vanishing 
point. It is true we are let into their minds, but 
we are never quite sure whether there is not some 
mental reservation which we are not allowed to 
see. We can never get over a lingering distrust of 
their actions and their motives, and even when the 
author gives us his own word for it that th se are 
frank and open we hesitate to accept the testimony. 
Ordinarily, however, Mr. James declines to express any 
opinion of the sort, and the reader is left to his own un- 
aided sense, embarrassed by a lot of contradictory analysis, 
to form a judgment. In “ Contidence”’ the author is, 
perhaps, less inflexibly neutral toward his characters than 
usual, but it cannot be said that one gets a much clearer 
idea of their personality, or that his keen unemotional 
men, and his cool calculating women, who form one set 
of his automata, or his insipid volatile women and dull, 
stolid men who make up the other set, are in any sense 
representatives of average American society; or that the 
fragmentary and mysterious dialogues in which they in- 
dulge throw much light upon American conversational 
talent.——A Foreign Marriage. (Harpers.) From in- 
ternal evidence it is tolerably certain that this story, 
which is the latest in Harper’s Library of American Fic- 
tion, is from the pen of Miss Virginia W. Jobnson, who is 
already favorably xsnown by ber ** Miss Nancy’s Pilgrim- 
age,”’ us well as by several other novels and frequent con- 
tributions to the Harpers’ periodicals. The motive of 
‘‘A Foreign Marriage’ is to show the incompatibility of 
marriages between foreign noblemen and American girls, 
in the development of which some interesting sketches 
are presented of Florentine social hfe, with which the 
author is obviously familiar. The action of the story turns 
upon the possession of a legacy; and while its effect might 
easily have been enhanced by a slightly different disposi- 
tion of the characters it is yet consistently and dra- 
matically worked out.——- Democracy. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
To the novels of the Leisure Hour Series, which have 
hitherto been English reprints, the Messrs. Ho]t now add a 
story of American life. The author’s identity is not yet 
disclosed, but the range of people who could have written 
the book is so small that the secret can scarcely be kept 
forany time. *‘ Democracy ”’ is a political novel, of which 
the scene is laid in Washington and the dramatis pera 
are senators, representatives, diplomatists, lobbyists, &nd 
even the President —who is a composite character, present- 
ing the ill parts of several of our late chief executives 
without any of their engaging qualities. It is obvious 
that the writer vot only thoroughly understands but 
cordially despises its political machine, and bas on the 
whole but little confidence in public virtue. His (or her) 


attitude is that of a disappointed civil service reformer, 
who has ceased to look for any improvement in the system 
and believes that things are steadily going from bad to 
worse. The Washington that the book paints is low, 
sordid and unscrupulous; the statesmen are intriguing 
politicians who do not hesitate to plead the exigency of 
the end in justification of their most corrupt means; and 
the only unselfish and highminded character in the story 
retires at length disillusioned of her notions of official in- 
tegrity and convinced of the futility of ber well meant 
efforts to cleanse political life. Apart from its interest 
as a story the book is well worth careful study. If it be 
a satire, an exaggeration or a burlesque, as in a sense it is, 
there are enough elements of truth in its stinging allusions 
and the almost brutal frankness of its principal characters 
to awaken the most serious reflection. The Heart of It. 
By Wm. O. Stoddard. (Putvams.) Mr. Stoddard, who 
was at one time fellow Secretary with John Hay to 
President Lincoln, who fora number of years has been 
connected with the municipal government of this city 
and has done some praiseworthy work in the way of 
poetry, now contributes to the literature of the day a 
novel in which he has cleverly and realistically combined 
some phases of Western mining and New York social life. 
It is only to be regretted that Mr. Stoddard did not take more 
time to elaborate his story, especially in the way of back- 
ground, of which it is almostwholly devoid. The transitions, 
too, in the earlier part of the tale, from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to a New York dining room, and thence to Black- 
well’s Island and back again to the mountains are somewhat 
unpleasantly abrupt. With these criticists, and a'passing 
allusion to the amazing improbability of its coincidences, 
one may cordially commend the book. The characters 
are vigorously drawn} the action is rapid and the interest 
is well sustained. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


The magazines for May contain more that is timely and 
interesting than of permanent value. In fact, this criti- 
cism holds good of all our magazines; they consult the 
tastes of their readers by providing discussions and de. 
scriptions of current events and institutions rather than 
by producing articles of an original character and lasting 
interest. Scribner's Monthly, in’ an article upon “The 
Younger|Painters of America,” declares that the year 1876 
marks the beginning of American art; that although there 
had been American artists before that time there was no 
American art, and that the characteristic of the new 
school is not so much originality as conformity to the rec- 
ognized standards of other countries. ‘‘ The Seventh Regi- 
ment’’ has its organization and its history handsomely 
illustrated; ‘‘ The Dominion of Canada ’ is described in an 
interesting article setting forth the resources and attrac- 
tions of our northern neighbor, and containing some good 
sketches of Canadian sceuery. Mr. John Burroughs, 
whose contributions to The Christian Union none of our 
readers will forget, continues his *‘ Notes of a Walker,’’ 
and displays bis usual keen observation of nature in every 
form. His criticiems on the poets show how difficult it is 
for one not a naturalist to be exact in descriptions of the 
habits of animals and of the details of scenery. Mr. Sted- 
man’s criticism of Edgar Allen Poe, like all Mr. Sted- 
man’s criticisms, is incisive, original and suggestive. 
—— Harper’s for its customary topographical! articles takes 
“The Red River of the North” an.i *‘ Old Catskill,” the 
latter containing some very interesting studies of the old 
Dutch life. ‘* Music and Musicians in England ” continues 
to give gossip and facts relating to the history and person- 
nel of music in England. Probably the most readable arti- 
cle of the number is that on ‘“‘ The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art,” in which the illustrations serve very well to give 
one a good idea of this promising enterprise. —— Miss Wool- 
son contributes to Lippincott’s Magazine one of her strong, 
original stories entitled ‘‘ Mus Grief,” while Octave Tha- 
net furnishes a second very instructive paper on ‘ The 
English W orkingmen and Commercial Crises,” in which he 
suggests some of the causes which have led to the present 
state of discontent among the English working classes.—— 
Concerning St. Nicholas we can only say that it is full of 
bright things, and that its illustrations are such as to en- 
dear it to all ite young readers.—Fraser’s Magazine, 
which the Internationa] News Co. have introduced to New 
York readers, is publishing as its serial one of Blackmore's 
strong tales of English life, entitled ‘‘Mary Anerley;” 
there is an entertaining study of Keller, the Swiss novel- 
ist, and a clear discussion from a Scotch pen of the relation 
of McPherson, Burns and Scott to the modern revolution. 
——AIn the Atlantic Mr. Howells brings us back to earth 
by intruducing into the society of Shakers and Spiritualists 
his cynical journalist; Mr. Bishop contributes a powerful 
story entitled ‘‘ McIntyre’s False Face;’’ Mr. White goes 
back to his linguistic studies, and writes of ‘‘ British Amer- 
icanisms” in his usual] pungent and entertaining fashion ; 
the records of the late Mr. Hunt are brought to a con. 
clusion, and, although interesting, are rather trivial for 
this magazine; Mr. T. S. Perry excoriates Zola’s latest 
novel, finding it exceedingly nasty, and not hesitating to 
say so. 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West (Harpers) is the 
record of travel and chase in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and other parts of the far West, where for seven 
years the author, John Mortimer Murpby, was the com- 
panion of the frontier scout and the Indians. It is not 
only a book of adventure but a book of instruction, dealing 
not more with methods of wild sport than with the habits 
of the denizens of that far paradise of the hunter. How- 
ever unwilling to endure hardness one may be, the record 
of it in another always thrills the reader with admiration. 
The book does not dea! in sensational improbabilities and 
is absolutely free from cruelty and its boast. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The recetpt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooma of thts paper will be 
wknowledged in tta earlicat subsequent taeuc. 
Publishers will confer a favor by aot ey 
viewing us of any Omission tn this rerpect. 
companyving memvuranda of pricea are 
in all cases.) 

JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co. 
Mereer. | Kev. L. P.—The True Character of the 
Geo. MuNRO & Co. 
Romance of Darkcliffe Hal 
Besant and Rice —Keady Money Mortiboy..... 2” 
PUTNAM'S 
-Free Land and Free Trade.......... 
Dinglesetedt, Franz.—The Amazon............. 
PRETTER GAL PIN 
H.. Db. Luke 
Lot GHTON, O#8GOOD A CO. 
American Prore.. 
<atchel tok urope 
Whitney, Mrs. A. D. E.—Odd or Even.... 
F. RAS DOLPH & Co. 
Pwald, Weinrich. Antiquities of leraei........ 
Havergs!. Frances K.—Morning Stars........... 
~ Little rillows........ 

MAGAZINES, etc.— Bibliotheca Sacra. (ontempo- 
rary Keview,. Vresebyterian Monthly, Putuam’s LI 
brary Compapion, Vol. Colorado Agricultural 
College. Nos. Vil.and VIIL. Halberger’s lilusetrated 
Mag., brenological Journ-!, 4rthur's Home Mag., 
Amer. Art Keview, and F irtnightly Heview. 


‘ox, 


Plumptre, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Farrar’s “Life of Christ” has 
translated into Russian. 

—Mrs. Roebuck is at work on a biography 
of ber late husband, M. P. 

~The best selling books just now 
Englaud are political ones. 

-The author of “ Rutlecge” has a new 
novel in press, entitled ** Missy.”’ 

— Monographs on Dickens and Thackeray 
will be the next issues in Appleton’s ‘Handy 
V olume Neries.”’ 

—The British Museum has just issued part 
|. of its catalogue of works in foreign lan- 
guages printed in England. 

—The new library of the new Press Club 
in this city is growing rapidly and whole- 
somely under the administration of Mr. 
Lukens. 

—The (Queen has given permission for the 
projected statue of Lord Byron to stand 
within the enclosure known as Hamilton 
Gardens. 

—%,000 copies of the concluding volume of 
Mr. Martin’s ** Life of the Prince Consort ”’ 
were ordered before it was printed, and its 
sale in this country will also be very large. 

—Prof. Vambéry is about to visit Eng- 
land, bringing with him a paper of consider- 
able importance on Russia’s influence over 
the inhattants of Central Asia during the 
past ten years. 

—The applications for tickets to M. 
Renan’'s lectures in London have so far ex 
ceeded the accommodations provided that 
the distinguished Frenchman has consented 
to repeat the lectures. 

—Dr. Goulburn, whose devotional books 
have found so many delighted readers in 
this country, has written an exposition of 
the collects of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which is likely to tind much favor with 
Episcopalians. 

—There are about fifty different editions 
of the Bible known as the “ Breeches Bible,” 
from the use of the word “ breeches”’ in- 
stead of aprons in Gen. iii., 7; and the 
market value of copies ranges from #%5 to 
according to condition. 

—A short paper by Sir Walter Scott, 
entitled ‘“ Aspirations of Christopher Cor- 
duroy,’' a bit of satire on one of the Ballan- 
tyues, originally printed as a broadside, and 
never included in any edition of Sir Walter's 
works, has been published by an old book- 
seller of Edinburgh. 

—Father Colenzio, a learned Oratorian, is 
laboriously at work on a continuation of 
Baronius's Church History, and already has 
six folio volumes of MS. ready for the 
press. They cover the reigns of Sixtus V., 
Urban VIL, Gregory XIV. and Innocent 
IX., and contain a great quantity of un 
published documents. 
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APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Memoirs of Napoleon, his 
Court and Family, 


ABRANTES (Madame 
In two vols., 2mo. 


D. 


By the Duchess 
Junot). New edition. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


The interest in the first Napoleou aud his Court, 
which has recently he o so stimulated by the 

Vemoirs of Vacame de Rémusat,”’ has induced the 
ublishers to reissue the famous “ Memoirs of the 
huchess d’Abrantes.” These memotre, which hith 
erte have anpeared in costly volumes, are 
published at a much lower price, to correspond with 
the De Rémusat lL2me volume. The work at the pres 
ent juncture will be read with profound attention, 
especially a- it presents a much more tavorable 
ot the vreat Corsican than that limned hy 


A Short Life of Charles 


Dickens, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS LET- 
TERS. By CHARLES H. JONES, autbor of 
“Macaulay: bia Life, bis Writings.”’ 
“Haody Volume Series.’’ Price, % cta.; 
clota, 60 cta. 

The work isan attempt to give, in a compact form. 
such an account of the life of Dickens as will meet 
the requirements of the general rea‘er. Liberal ex 
tracts are made from the letters ot Dickens, in order 


that, «© far as possible he may depict himself and 
tell his own storys 


The Longer Epistles of Paul. 
Viz.: Romans, I Corinthians, II Corinth 
janes. By the Kev. Henry D.D. 
(ine vol... 2mo. Cloth. Price, #2. 


The Elementary Principles of 


Scientific Agriculture. 
By N. T. Lupton, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Cloth. Price, 4 cen’s. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 Bond Street, New Vork. 


Sept. 22d, 1879. 

Dear Miss Furquaharson: 

“T have read all your books (Mildred 
Keith and Elsie Books), and J like them 
so much, expecially the Elsie Books, I 
think they are the nicest 1 crer read. 1 
ama litile English girl, but have been in 
America for tivo years and ciaht months, 
and now, dear Miss Farquaharson, will 
you not please write some more, or even 
one more Elsie book. I am quite posi- 
tively surc that 1 am not the only little 
girl who would be delighted to read it.” 


It isin answer to such requests as the above, very 
many ot whi h have come to the Author and Pub- 
lishers of the Elsie Books.” that 


“ELSIES WIDOWHOOD” 


has been written. 

Tt will be published this week ina handsome l46mo 
volume, unitorm with the “ Elsie Books,’ price $1.25. 
THE ELSIE BOOKS. 

By MARTHA*#FINLEY (PARQUAHARSON) 
Each 1 vol., 16mo 81.25 


ELSIE DINSMORE. 
ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS. 
ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 
ELSIE’S WOMANHOOD. 
ELSIE’S MOTHERHOOD. 
ELSIE’S CHILDREN. 
ELSIES WIDOWHOOD 


volume). 


By the same author, and introducing many of the 
same characters: 


THE MILDRED BOOKS. 
1. MILDRED KEITH. 
2. MILDRED AT ROSELANDS. 


(ither volumes to tullow. 


$1.25 


(the new 


Each 1 vol... l6me. 


Sold by all Booksellers. and by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New Vork. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
I. K. FUNK & CO'’S 


STANDARD SERIES. 


Best books at one-tenth usual prices. Large type, good 
paper. card manilia binding. No. 23, ovr. 


ROWLAND HILL: 


Lite, Anecdotes and*Pulpit Sayings. with 
Intreduction. 


y H. 
Very popular England. First Amer. edttion. 
OTHER ISSUER: 


‘2- nights 
his is the only perfect edition 
rrar’s Lire Wore or &r. Pave, 
full contents and index. each. 


nt postage free. Circulars free. Addre 
FUN and 12 Dey Street, Sow York 


NOW READY. 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Complete, with all the Plates and Wood Engravings, 
five volumes bound in tour, cloth, $10. 


ALSO. 
Volume First of the New Subecriptien Edi- 
tien of 


STONES OF VENICE, 


With all the Plates conetuny copied from the pros 
London edition. *vo, fin aper. cloth, extra. Vol. 2 
will be ready May Ist and fol. 3 May LSth. 


THE 8st BSCRIPTION EDITION OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Five vols.. §vo, cloth, extra, with all the Plates and 
wood engravings. is vu w complete and ready for de. 
livery to subscribers for the nine volumes at $25, and 
may also be had se arately from the set of Raskin’ os 
Choice Waggs. in nine volames, for 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Aster Place, New York. 


By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 

629 pages, 

This admirable Story hus much of the 
racy flavor of Miss Warner's earlier 
books. Her deacriptions of country life 
and delineations of New England char- 
acter are inimitable. The quaint old 
Grandmother — Deacon Parsons— and 
Polly Bininger—are capital characters. 


I2me., 


Rue’s Helps. By Jennie MV. Drinkwater 


Tessa Wadaworth’s« Discipline. By the 
“ale ah 
Andrew Harvey's Wife. By |. T Meade 123 
My Neighber. A “tory in Verse. (James) Ww 
Muriel Bertram. \ Tale. 1” 
The Interpreter’s House. Newton) 12 
Heater Traeworthy'’s Royalty . 1 2 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 
postage 


e*e Any of the above sent by mail. 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


THE HISTORY OF 


The Book of Common Prayer, 


WITH FYPLANATIONS OF ITS OFFICES AND 
Kt 


BY (the 


Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY AND LITURGICS IN THE 
DIVINITY SC SOOL OF THE PROTESTANT FPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, WEST PHILADELPHIA 


There is, at this moment, no subject in which 
the clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have a deeper interest than in that of 
Ritual] law and liberty. 

This work contains a very thorough history of 
the ** Book of Common Prayer.” and a minute 
explanation of all its offices and rubrics. A large 
portion of it has been submitted to eminent 
divines, both among the Bishops and Preshyters 
of the Church, and has received their cordial 
approbation. The well-known ability of Dr. 
Butler to treat of these important queetiona, 
and his equally well-known fairness in weighing 
the argumenta of those who-e conclusions he 
may coutrovert, will, we doubt not, enaure for 
this production, a3 soon ax it becomes known, a 
large demand. 

The work is earnestly commended to the at- 
tention of all churchmen of all achools, in the 
conviction that it will be found to contain a full 
and fair presentation of facts, candidly and 
calmly interpreted. 

34 pases. I2mo. Cloth Price, 
Sent by wail, free of postage, on receipt of price 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


Market st.. Philadelphia, 


NEW CARDS. 


Helps by the Way. 

A packet of six elegant cards, in the flne=t style of 
art, each 4‘, by 54, imehes, with tests lets 
Words for the Weary Ones. 

Same size as the last, with selection= in poetry suit- 
ed tor those in trouble. Six cared. t- 
Wayside Gleanings. 


Twelve cards in entirely new «<tyle, chaste and 
beautiful, combining the softmes< of the crayon and 
the beauty of eel engravings. (Cannot fail to please, 
by Sinches. 


Giems of the Season. 


A packet representing the different season. beauti 
fully printed, with fitting text» #', byw 4 inches 
Twelve Cards. 2 


Jewels, 


Twelve most attractive 
3's by Zinches, Diets 


Rubies. 

Packet of finely embossed cards, bright and taking. 
Twelve cards with twelve designs. 2', by by inches. 
15 cts» 


fleral cards with texts 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nasean New York; 23 


on; 1518 me adel. 
phia . Rechester; 5 
hicage; 757 Market ™r., 


for Schoo! aod Family Libra- 
ries, f Stores, Pa ents, Teachers, 
Young People & Children. Catalogue 


BOOKS 


tion. PHILLIPS & HUAT. Publishers. 


I2mo, Cloth, CLAXTON, REMSEN 
FELFINGER, Publishers. 


ouve’ 
a 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day &cbools and Kioderg«rdens. 
Over 1.00) kinds apd Prices te sult the 
times. Elegant new and eppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price liste and semples of educatioral cards free 
to any teachers OF agents sending us their address. 
J. BU BP's BONS, Manufacturing Publi 
ers, Frao Boston, Mase. Ketabiished | 


IRST- Printers’ Meterialse. — 
Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Cheses, 


ps, | for Bogravere. Pat- 
Wee La& tere Mac Fulton and 16 16% teh 


HOLDEN'S 
SACRED MUSIC 


Is anew collection which should be IN EVERY 
CHOIR. 

No book of sacred music ever published 
bas contained so great a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL SOLOS FOR ALL VOICES. 


Suitable for Church, Concert or Home use. 
Hymns, Anthems, Sentences, etc. A greut 
number of Solos, Duets, Trios, and Quartettcs. 
Price $2. Published by 


WM.A. POND & CO.. 
25 Union Square, N. ¥. 


— 


To Be Aprit 20, 1880. 


Biglow & Main’s 
N E W 
Sunday-School Song-Book 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By Rev. R. Lowry & W. H. Doane, 
EXCELS 
In Pleasing and Useful Songs 
OF GREAT VARIETY. 


Thousands of Sunday-Schools 


ALL OVER THE LAND THe NECESSITY FOR NOW SONGE 
OF THE RIGHT KIND ALL SUCH SHOTLD 


ORDER ‘‘GOOD AS GOLD.” 


GOOD AS GOLD contains 19° paves of Choice 
New Songs by the most talented authors, and though 
32 PACES LARCER, 
and most beautifully gotten up. is -oll at the old 

popular price— 


$30 per 100 Copies in Boards. 


Ee” A Single Specimen Copy sent in paper 
covers for examination, aa soun as published, on 
receipt of 25 centa. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 mei Street, | | 73 Rando we Street, 


BOOKS, 


SE RV OS. with t ‘the v alua le assistance of number 
of our best song and music writers. A well-printed 
and beautiful litte book.) Send cents (in for 


Specimen! Costs but $10; 
ingle cop, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. 


Contains tirenty-four the best songs of this famous 
composer, any three of which are worth the mdader- 
erate price of this fine Volame, which is $1.0. 


hundred. ant 12 @euts for 


ever made 

New England Conservatory Method for ‘the 
Pianoforte, 

In 3% parts, each 


‘ ‘ take to WHITE 
No bett@r sunday School Song Book 


Has been 
for vears a standard and taverite method, and is 
constantly in use by the teachers of the Conserva- 
tory. and by thousands ot others 


complete. 


Try LAUREL WREATH. ($1.0). High Sehoo! Singer. 
Try TECHNICAL EXERCISES. Piano. 


THe MUSICAL RECORD Weekly. ($2.0 per 


GOSPEL OF JOY, Mets) Best Gospel 
Tr, AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK $1.26) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CoO., 
43 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B®tT TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotiy previded for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ sew Bulletin matied for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have “Appi 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMBERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
Hast St., near University N. ¥ 


YWORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Coruwall-on-Hudseon, 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
Careful attention. Pupils fitted fo 


pess. 

any clase in Co Rev. ALFRED ©. ROK. 
y OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

. four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and artwallery. Library of | .000 volumes. 


Board and tuition $175a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Pria., 80, Hadley, Mase. 


sung* 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halle Sem! 
tor Catalogue 
BAKER, PRATT &2€O., 
142 and 144 Grand St. N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXI., No. 17. 


Che Home. 
VELVET-GOWN BEGGARY. 


*TXYHE miserable subterfuges to which women resort 

to get money from husband or father are too nu- 
merous and too pitiably mean to mé@ntion. It is all 
wrong. When a woman reaches an adult age she 
should have a purse of her own, filled according to her 
circumstances by herself or for her by the one to whom 
she dedicates her services, whether it be parent or 
spouse. She should know what she has to spend for 
herself as an individual apart from her expenditures 
for the household as steward. In what manner the 
provision shall be made is a matter to be decided, in 
each case, according tocircumstances. If the husband 
and wife are of one mind and one heart the adjustment 
will be simple, whether the form be that of an allow- 
ance or not. Ifthe wife is wise and amiable she will 
kaow the proper proportion for her expenditures, and 
if her husband be wise and amiable the money will be 
given to the wife in just amounts, not as*a to beggar or 
a dun, but with a ready appreciation that there is a part- 
nership in the affair in which work done at home has 
a right to a share in the profits. 

Every woman should earn her living—that is, she 
should contribute to the world a sufficient amount of 
value to make it ‘‘ owe hera living.” By whom it is 
paid is a matter of choice. If in her father’s home there 

“is work, either iu the daily routine of sweeping and 
dusting, baking and brewing, or in the tenderer minis- 
trations of love which it is impossible to formulate, 
and she can make herself worthy her maintenance 
there, then there let her remain, accepting her food 
and her money with dignity; not as a pauper, but asa 
useful worker. Or as a wife, let her consider herself 
not as a pensioner of her husband’s, but, contributing 
of her ability to the good of the home, let her feel a 
part ownership in the purse, and a responsibility for 
its wise appropriation. 

The value of money and its proper use should be 
taught to girls and boys alike. Very early habits of 
extravagance, carelessness, miserliness and extortion 
can be formed and lessons of thrift and of generosity 
can be equally early taught. In this matter the girls 
should have the same teaching as the boys. There is 
not a woman in the land so secure in idle luxury that 
she may not yet have to consider the dilemma of hard 
work or starvation, and if there were no feeling of 
pride to urge her there is the motive of policy to impel 
her to know how she can get for herself, and possibly 
some helpless loved ones, an honest living in the 
world. 


Hark, bark! the dogs do bark: 
There are plenty of beggars in town; 
Some are in rags, and some are in tags, 
But many wear velvet gowns! 


MARCH, APRIL AND MAY. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


ROM time immemorial it has been customary to 

rail against March and all the annoyances that 

are supposed to come with that month. Usually there 
is much cause forcriticism. Surly, cross, uncertain, 
blustering and disagreeable to the last degree, are some 
of the comments that are heard when that month of ill- 
repute is mentioned. Housekeepers are warned of the 
necessity for increased vigilance in their efforts to pre- 
vent the mischiefs that are apt to accompany the 
frowns, the raw winds or blinding snows of March. If 
now and then the morning dawns with bright sun and 
mild and gentle breezes, the cry is, ‘‘ Don’t trust it, it 
is fooling you.”’ Its smiles are deceitful and soon lost 
in frowns, and the warm sunlight is soon lost in flerce 

- winds or cutting, drifting snows. 

But this year there has been notable uncertainty. 
It is difficult to know what season we are in. Decem- 
ber and January surely made a mistake, and acted 
more like Fall months than winter,‘and February —be- 
ing ‘‘ leap year ’’—out of compliment to the ladies, per- 
haps; forgot its usual ferocity. March—what became 
of the grumbling, blustering, fault-finding old bache- 

‘lor? We saw little indication of his presence until 
April gate signs of some very March-y habits and 
characteristics; yet she has not carried out the role 
very successfully. We shall give up all pretense to 
predict the usual weather peculiarities for each month 
if May does not compel us to pay a large and heavy trib- 
ute for all the smiles of February and March, and our 
housekeepers will find a full proportion ef the extra 
work which the winds and storms of those months 
usually inflict upon us. 

There is no house, however well protected, into 
which these winds and storms will not force an en- 
trance; therefore it behooves the careful house-wife to 
be vigilant, and keep dusters, brushes and brooms 
ciose at hand and in good working order. - If the dust 
is allowed to settle and remain undisturbed for twenty- 


four hours even, it will use up three-fold the amount of 
time to dislodge it that would be needed if the dusting 
was repeated several times during the day. We allude 
more especially to those rooms in constant daily use. 
If allowed to remain through the day in order to save 
present time it soils the hands, dims the freshness and 
cleanliness of the dresses, spoils books and pictures, 
finds lodgment in sculptured marble or carved work 
and settles in every plait of the upholstery work on 
the furniture, and will be found in every fold of tie 
delicate lace curtains. To be sure, repeated dusting 
and brushing in one day does take much more time for 
a day or two, or while the violent winds continue, than 
to dust carefully every morning and settle in your 
mind that it shall be the last till the next morning. 
When a housekeeper is content with this and thinks 
she has economized time, does she ever bring into the 
account of profit and loss the hours it will take her in a 
month or two to shake and gently brush out the dusty 
curtains, whip and dig out the lint and dust that is 
packed solid around every button and in the tiber of 
the velvet, reps, or satin of the furniture? How long 
will be the labor of blowing, scrubbing, brushing the 
marble mantles, the finely carved statuary and pictures 
when you attempt to remove the dust that has been 
allowed to settle and harden for weeks, because ‘it 
takes so much time to be constantly dusting’? Will it 
not occupy four-fold more time than would have been 
employed in dusting before it had time to harden? 
And after all the long process and fatigue each article 
will be defaced—ayed—by the neglect, so that no 
amount of sponging, brushing and cleaning will re- 
store the beauty that might have been preserved fresh 
aud comforting for years by a little extra care. 

If there was no other reason for patient continuance 
in well-doing—in spite of discouragement and the 
daily renetval of conflict—the lasting injury done to 
furniture, carpets and works of art should be sufficient. 
The evil effects on carpets alone should settle the 
question. The sharp grains of dust sink into the 
meshes and threads of the carpets, and the friction of 
walking op them, unless often removed, wears out the 
material in one of these windy months more than in any 
other two months of the year. 

During these windy days a good beating two or three 
times a week with a carpet whip is of great service to 
dislodge dust from chairs, sofas, table covers, mat- 
tresses, etc., but should be followed by a feather-duster 
over all, and the use of an old silk handkerchief for 
polished or highly varnished furniture. 

Windows are not easily kept clean at this season of 
the year. If there is rain or snow they are soon fol- 
lowed by high winds, which dry the streets and soon 
cover the wet windows with a storm of dust, settling 
into the mouldings and around the sash tosuch a degree 
that much time and hard labor are required to remove 
it and polish the glass. It is a wise thing to do, when 
windows are so quickly defaced and made dull by the 
clouds of dust constantly in motion, to wet a clean, 
soft cloth in alcohol and cleanse them in that way. It 
is much quicker, cleans the glass thoroughly, gives a 
brighter polish than water can, and by its speedy evap- 
oration the dust has less chance to undo the work than 
when water is used. There is an objection to the use 
of alcohol on the ground of economy; but the work is 
so much more effective and takes so much less time 
that during the windy season, if one can afford a little 
extra expense, we incline to think thatit is not ex- 
travagant. It must be used with judgment; a very 
little will suffice. 

At this season of the year it is peculiarly needful that 
all the ashes, especially in the furnace, should be re- 
moved every morning the first thing, before any dusting 
is attempted. If allowed to accumulate inthe cellar 
a heavy wind will send them through the flues and 
registers to settle in carpets, furniture, etc., and do 
much more injury than dust, because the alkali in the 
ashes injures the colors and eats and destroys the tex- 
ture. 

It is a great trial to a methodical housekeeper to put 
off the washing a day or two, but during these windy 
months one is sometimes almust compelled to do it. 
We know it deranges the work planoed for the rest of 
the week and makes one feel unsettled, as if everything 
was sadly out of joint; but unpleasant as are such in- 
novations, in the end it is wiser to submit to the 
tyrannical caprices of this most arrogrant season. To 
see all the clothes on the line blown into tatters, or the 
hems all fringed out, is worse than to defer the work 
and wait for a milder day. One day’s snapping on the 
line in a high windy day would injure the clothes much 
more than weeks of wear. 

Yet a brisk March or spring wind has its good points. 
If blankets, carriage robes and heavy winter garments 
are put on the line in a high wind, they are too cumber- 
some to be whipped or injured by the gale, as cotton 
and linen are; and this same whipping is a most excel- 
lent and effecctive mode of freeing such heavy articles 
from dust and moths. 


A SUMMER JOURNAL. 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sky Farm, April 2. 
FTER all, say what they may about the farmer’s 
life and labor, it is a pleasant, yes a profitable 
thing to be a farmer’s daughter! Of couse I do not 
mean by a farmer’s daughter that sturdy, red-cheeked 
maid of-all-work, who kneads bread and picks up 
potatoes with the same admirable vjgor and elasticity ; 
her place in the household is more’ nearly supplied by 
our own black-eyed Mary, 
“ Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief, and loose of hair," 
as Whittier makes her. 

Yesterday I happened upon papa’s note and account 
books, glanced at the memorandum of farm expenses 
and the journal of farm work, and it came over me as 
a happy thought to keep, myself, an eight-months’ 
journal of life on a farm, from the standpoint of the 
farmer’s daughter; a daily and weekly record of its 
picturesque phases, a swift analysis of its subtle and 
varyirg tendencies, a full and direct recognition of the . 
grand creative power which makes its motive and its 
end. 

April 5, 

Sitting quietly by the window late this morning, 
after a ten minutes’ run in the raw, chilly air, with 
clouds and sunshine chasing each other overhead, I 
took in at a glance the broad sweep of wood and 
meadow and the rich back-ground of departing hills, 
in the desperate attempt to forget for an hour the dull, 
cold purple of the naked forest, the dead, pale brown 
of the grass and fallen leaves, the roughened road, 
with a film of ice over ruts and hollows; all the hard, 
unlovely features of the rude March-like day. 

It is one of the odd freaks of our New England 
spring, this sudden stiffening and numbing of April 
into a mere chrysalis, from which, a day later, a few 
degrees more of warmth will unfold a pair of butterfly 
wings. But the elemental power and splendor of this 
outlook from my window are the same at all seasons, 
and the moods of the mountains, lofty and terrible, 
are not those of the plains or the parrow ranges of 
lesser hills. It is this very isolation and separateness, 
indeed, in the near surroundings of our home, which 
make it a thing apart from the rural prettiness of the 
neighboring village, and compel alike nobleness and 
simplicity in man, lest his rude or careless touch mar 
the unity of nature. 

Looking at the landscape to-day, with an unpreju- 
diced and beauty-loving eye, how painvful,are the un- 
sightly patches of clearing on the mountain side, the 
wide reaches of meadow-land cut up into irregular 
fields, the unscrupulous highway with its double line 
of rail fence disfiguring the foreground ! 

All this would be very hard to bear did we not re- 
member that nature is a patient and bountiful mother, 
for with all the slights and injuries we put upon her 
we are still her children. The genial soil still yields 
itself to the plow, the warm rains swell the dropped 
seed and sharpen the springing blades, the panting 
oxen share man’s heritage of labor and lift forgiving 
eyes to his own; for it is written that through all the 


earth seed-time and harvest shall not cease. 
April 6. 
As nerve and sinew, tinely strung 
That knit the mighty frame of man, 
Each chord is tense, the trees among, 
Since months and years began. 


And swift as throbs the youthful heart, 
Each moment racked with blissful pain, 
Through every limb the sap doth start 
In every tingling vein. 

The prophecy of yesterday's wind and cold is already 
fulfilled; the sweet miracle of April wrought in a night; 
and to-day a warm south wind is blowing, the middle 
distance is obscured by an opaline haze, and away 
down in the “‘ brook hollow,” at the foot of the long 
sloping meadows, rises a little thread of blue smoke, 
vanishing into thin air before it reaches the tops of 
those tall maples. Following that wavering ring of 
vapor, and treading heavily on the spongy meadow- 
ground while the liquid notes of the blue-bird drop 
down at our feet, then crossing the noisy little brook 
by a narrow and uneven line of stepping-stones, we 
stumble suddenly upon a camp-fire in the woods, with 
a huge round kettle swung over it gypsy-fashion, and 
hear from all the trees about the steady drip-drip of 
the sap. 

This fascinating pursuit of sugar-making, “half 
work and half play,” as John Burroughs calls it, is also 
equally attractive to outsiders, and one may sit by the 
hour on this warm springy board, with feet to the fire 
and back against a log, watching the shadowy figures 
hovering on the outskirts of the drifting smoke and 
lapping flames, or dipping one’s cup into the seething 
liquid, reinforced now and again by pailfuls of fresh 
sap, and therefore seldom very sweet, after all. Bet- 
ter still do we find it to wander off into the outlying 
woods to taste the ebbing life-blood of the maple w 
lips against the wound, and thrill with its subt"e sug- 
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gestions; to shake the golden dust from drooping 
tassels of the alder, and part their dingy mat of leaves 
in search of the swelling, pink-tipped buds of the ar- 
butus; to drink the crystal-cold brook water out of 
the hollow of the hand, and push bare chilled fingers 
into a network of clinging roots in the damp, fresh- 
smelling earth. The maple camp seems a sufficient 
center to this wild, free life, quite as real and necessary 
indeed as the fire on our own hearth-stone, indicated 
pow in its turn by the faint blue smoke from the chim- 
ney; and although there is a general scattering of our 
group as the mid-day meal is announced, those enthu- 
siasts who remain to roast eggs and apples in the ashes 
may not improbably have the best of it. Here they 
_ dream away the hours of the long and silent afternoon, 
musing from time to time over the open pages of a 
favorite book, which draws an added charm from its 
surroundings; and perhaps when the shadows of even- 
ing begin to fall, and the trees to loom up like ghosts 
in the lurid light of the fire, the truants of morning 
return for a farewell look, and all walk slowly back 
again in the dim twilight, under the great white stars, 
shutting their doors at last with a lingering look and 
sigh on the silence and the mystery of night. 
Thro’ April woods our way we take, 
Alive to every hurrying mood, 


Till mingled starts and languors make 
A fever in the blood. 


But he whose thirsty lips would draw 
The life it is not bis to know, 

How should be prick tne swelling vein 
And cause the sap to flow! 


AMAZONIAN HOMES, 


O carry open eyes on a journey, and bring back g 

ready tongue or an easy pen, few of the many 
travelers have learnedto do. When to these acqui- 
sitions a discriminating and broad mind and education 
and culture are added, the product given to us ina 
book is sure to be presently entertaining and permanent- 
ly valuable. Such we have in Mr. Herbert H. Smith's 
‘* Brazil, the Amazons and the Coast,” illustrated by 
Champney and others, and published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Incidentally Mr. Smith gives us some 
_glimpses of the homes in South America, of which we 
avail ourselves in the following picture of home life in 


Brazil. 
BRAZILIAN MEALS. 


Our host is a gentleman of the old Brazilian school. 
When he places his house at our orders we may be sure 
that we are welcome. The breakfast is as unceremoni- 
ous as possible, but curiously different from a meal at 
home. There are no ladies at the table; only a few 
families in Santarem have adopted the new customs in 
this respect and Sr. Caetano is not one of them. Two 
or three barefooted negro servants stand behind our 
chair with very little to do. Sr. Caetano serves the 
meat, and then invites us to serve ourselves. ‘* Nao 
ha ceremonia.”” Beyond that there is no passing of 
plates, and no waiting between the courses. After a 
dessert of fruit and wines, the inevitable toothpicks 
are passed around; we light cigarettes and sit smoking 
for ten minutes before leaving the table. This is very 
much what we shall find at all the better houses; no 
especial preparation is made for transient guests, and 
we are welcome at the table of any acquaintance ata 
half-minute’s notice. 

During the hot hours from two till four many of 
the stores are closed; the master takes his siesta, and 
though your business be never so urgent po one will 
venture to awaken him. Beware how you break in 
upon this afternoon nap of a Brazilian; if you do so, 
you will be set down as ill-bred and decidedly a bore. 
Rather avoid attempting business and calls at this hour ; 
they are as much out of place as a New York visit 
would be at seven o'clock in the morning. 

Dinner is always at four, precisely like breakfast 
in the courses and followed by coffee or tea. We stroll 
out at sundown, and make acquaintances readily. 
People are sitting before their doors, as we have seen 
them in Para, only here there are no ladies in the 
groups. They smoke, play at draughts, oftenest of all 
talk politics; and you find after a little that members 
of the same party fall together. We who have no politics 
are welcome everywhere: There are many intelligent 
and cultivated men here, and traders who have spent 
half their life on unheard-of rivers, among semi-savage 
tribes; from them we can pickup great stores of in- 
formation that will be valuable to us in the future. I 
like this Brazilian custom of out-of-door evening chats ; 
there is a charm about it that encourages interchange 
of ideas and opinions. 

CALLS AND PARTIES. 

The hour for ceremonious, black-coat calls is in 
the morning, shortly after breakfast. The Senhor 
welcomes us politely at the door, conducts us to one 
end of the room, where a settee is placed against the 
wall, and chairs are set in front of it, so as to form an 
exact square. Here we talk commonplaces and pass 
compliments, and, altogether, are quite as unnatural as 


we would be under similar circumstances at home. On 
leaving we are politely bowed tothe door, and we go 
away wondering if this is the pleasant, sociable gentle- 
man with whom we were chatting the evening before. 
Something of this same ceremony is found in other 
social observances. For instance, if we leave the town, 
even for a month, we are expected to make calls on all 
our acquaintances para despedir, for good-by. 

One day we received printed invitations to an even- 
ing party—a dancing party, of course, and the élite 
will be there. We find the large house full of guests; 
ladies and gentlemen handsomely dressed in the French 
fashion, the description of which is quite beyond our 
zoological pen. Brazilians are graceful dancers, but 
the ladies between the sets are anything but entertain- 
ing; custom, or bashfulness, keeps them together at 
one end of the room, while the gentlemen may be 
strolling down the street to the little beer shop, which 
is always open on such occasions. These parties are 
almost the only occasions on which ladies are permitted 
to mingle in social life. There are indeed exceptions 
with one or twoof the better families, in which ladies 
come to the table with their husbands and brothers, 
and converse freely with guests ; and you will often see 
some young fellow stop at a window for a moment to 
talk with some fair acquaintance. But, as a rule, the 
old Portuguese custom of seclusion is still dominant in 
all the Amazonian country towns. The people think, 
and say, that women are unfit forfreedom. Wiser men 
mourn the want of education for their daughters ; they 
urge, with much seeming truth, that the sex must be 
fitted for liberty before it is freed. Beyond this re- 
straint, I believe that women are universally well 
treated; but they must lead a dull life, shut out from 
the world in their dark rooms. They look yellow and 
unhealthy. If a young man is paying addresses to a 
lady he visits her at stated intervals, slways in the 
presence of her mother or some female relative. In 
course of time he carries her through a dressy wedding 
at the church; there is a great party in honor of the 
event; and thereafter she is more shut up from the 
world than ever. 

VILLAGE LIFE. 

In Ereré, a typical village of the semi-civilized 
Amazonian Indians, we shall learn how it is possible 
for men and women to live almost separated from the 
civilized world; how a single family can provide them- 
selves, not only with food, but with house, furniture, 
utensils—everything, in fact, but clothing and a few 
coarse articles of iron and steel. Wherever we go, we 
will meet with nothing but kindness and unostentatious 
politeness. For instance, walking across the weedy 
plot in front of our windows, we can call on old Jofio 
Baptista, the best hunter and the best fisherman in the 
village. Jojo rises to meet us, offering his hand (every- 
body shakes hands here, even more than in the States), 
and inviting us to a seat on the rough wooden bench 
by the door. He is dressed in coarse canvass trousers 
and short jacket or shirt; the cloth is stained dull red 
with muruchy. It is soiled, for this is his work-day 
dress; but you may be sure that it covers a clean body. 
The old man is sily shaping a paddle, using his 
clumsy knife very cleverly on the hard itauhba wood. 
He converses quietly, answering our questions, and 
asking a few in return; but he is not talkative. 

The women of the house remain at a distance unless 
they are spoken to. The code of social life here does 
not permit them to intrude their presence on male 
visitors. If the lady of the party is with us they sit by 
her side, curiously examining her clothing, and asking 
simple questions about her country—the far-away, 
wonderful land, which, like Rome and paradise and 
heaven, exists to them only in name. The little ones, 
after the universal child-greeting of extending their 
palms for a blessing, stand watching us silently. 


A PEASANT'’S HOUSE. 


Examine the structure of the house. Roughly 
hewn logs of itauba and pio d’arco for the uprights; 
set in the ground they will last for fifty years. Beams 
and rafters are of other hardly less durable timers; 
the joints are secured with pegs or with strips of bark. 
Roof and sides are covered with excellent palm-leaf 
thatch, tied on in regular layers, like shingles. As for 
floor, there is Mother Earth, with a few mats laid down 
under the hammocks. There are no windows, and the 
door-ways are closed with palm-leaf mats. So you see 
the whole house is formed of materials which every 
Indian can gather in the forest with no other tools than 
his heavy wood-knife and clumsy, straight-handled 
axe. Some houses have the sides built up with lumps 
of clay gathered from the lowland creeks: walls of 
this material, supported by a framework of poles and 
sticks, are durable but very unsightly. In the larger 
places they cover the adobe with plaster, and white- 
wash the outside very neatly. 

The dwelling does not boast of much furniture. Be- 
sides the reed mats and cotton hammocks, there are 
only two or three benches (the boards of which have 
been hewn out of solid logs), and some green wooden 


trunks with preposterous keys. These latter contain 
the festa dresses; the coarser, work-day garments 
hang on lines behind the hammocks. The trunks are 
rather articles of luxury than of necessity; in other 
houses we will see great /a/aio baskets taking their 
place; but every well-to-do-Indian considers it incum- 
bent on him to have a trunk, if he can get it for money 
or credit. The last items of furniture are two low 
stools, which attract our attention by their singularity. 
One is made of the dry, hard skin of the alligator’s 
breast, curved inward so that the scaled surface forms 
the seat and the incurled edges the feet, the other is 
the shell of a large terrapin, common in the neighbor- 
ing woods. Under the roof there is a eral, or staging 
of poles, for mandioca baskets, dried fish and various 
pots and kettles. The most of these, however, are in 
a little shed-like kitchen back of the house. Every 
Indian dwelling, no matter how poor, has its kitchen 
separated from the main structure. The primitive fire- 
place is formed of three large stones; for bellows there 
is a little mat-fan, or, very likely, the puffing lungs of 
the brown cook. Among the articles of cuisine we 
may observe an iron Kettle, or a tin coffee pot; but 
these are by no means necessities; most of the older 
women can manufacture their own cooking-ware of 
coarse clay. 

Joio’s wife is willing enough to show us how the 
earthen kettles and jugs are made; indeed, she was 
preparing for her potter’s work when we came in; the 
dried balls of clay have been soaked in water over 
night and are now ready to be kneaded. 

There are calabashes and turtle-shell pans, and 
gourd bottles, and wooden spoons; baskets, small and 
large; clay-lamps for burning fish-oil, and so forth. 
Joao’s wife has a few coarse plates and bowls, with 
knives, forks and spoons, which she has purchased in 
Monte Alegre; very often the plates are replaced by 
native earthen-ware, and the bowls by calabashes, and 
it is no unusual experience for a traveler to be reduced 
to the Indian eating implements—the fingers. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS. AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be giad to receive questiona, 

suggestions and experiences for this column.| 

HAT shall we do with the old tin cans? They 
\ accumulate so fast, and it seems so wasteful to 
throw such a quantity of tin into the ash heap. A 
writer in a recent number of the ** Scientific American” 
describes several uses to which they can be put, and 
his suggestions are such that they may be adapted in 
many various ways. 

With a large pair of shears the cans may be treated 
as pieces of tin, and with a little ingenuity a bread 
grater, a rude dipper, a fruit gatherer, and a glue pot, 
may be constructed. 

But the most attractive articles are the bird-houses 
and flower-pots and stands. For the first the cans 
were dipped in a large pan of melted asphalt and then 
rolled in dry sand. This gives them a natural ground 
color, on which can be fastened, while the asphalt is 
still warm, the ordinary dry packing moss used by 
florists, wood-mosses, short dry twigs, small cones 
and burrs, to give a picturesque effect. If the lid is 
still attached to the can by a bit of solder it can be left 
for a doorstep for the birds. The various ways of at- 
taching the can to the tree will suggest themselves ac- 
cording to taste. 

A single can covered with birch bark and ornament- 
ed with burrs, acorns, etc., makes a pretty flower-pot ; 
two partially telescoped, with a portion cut out of the 
side for the reception’ of the soil and plants, make a 
miniature log; three rows, placed one above another 
by means of different sized round boxes on a round 
table, make a very pretty stand. In all these cases the 
cans, the boxes and the table should be well covered 
with asphalt and then ornamented according to taste 
with the mategials before mentioned. The cans are 
useful in rockeries also; but these too must be thor- 
oughly treated with the asphalt. 


Can anyone inform us where we can get a copy ofa 
poem which went the rounds of the newspapers a few 
years ago, recounting the sad orphanage of a brood of 
chickens and the consultation in the barnyard over 
their misfortunes? The hen with one chicken who was 
too busy to aid the motherless ones was the heroine of 
the story. 


My heart goes out in sympathy toward your correspond- 
ent, Mrs. E. F. P., for I have for many years cultivated 
house-plants under difficulties. Having had a reasonable 
measure of success, | may possibly be able to throw out a 
suggestion or two that will prove of service to those of less 
experience. 

Could I keep but one plant that should be an English 
ivy, for none other with which I am acquainted will so 
cheerfully endure extremes of temperature. Neither does 
it object to furnace heat or gas. Indeed, the finest speci- 
men I have ever seen grown as a bouse-plant was kept in 
a room where it was subjected to both these disadvan- 
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tages. Nor is it at all strenuous as to the matter of sup- 
shine, flourishing vigorously by a north window, or even 
quite removed from any window in a room that is kept 
reasonably light. In such a situation it will twine about 
pictures, make a lovely arch over doors, and the dark- 
green, exquisitely veined leaves always contrast beautiful- 
ly with a lightly tinted wall. A soil composed of rich 
black leaf-mold from the woods, and good sandy loam, 
mixed about half and half, I consider the most desirable 
for this as well as for most other house plants. The earth 
in which an ivy is grown should never be allowed to get 
at all dry, for it is a moisture-loving plant. 

Could I keep only two, the other should be a calla, for 
this, also, is not at all exacting as to circumstances and 
conditions, and will make large returns of beauty for very 
little care. A lady who has had signal success with this 
plant was recently giving me her method of treating it. 
She uses a fifty-pound paint keg for pot, the bottom of 
which is filled to the depth of two or three inches with 
bones broken into pieces about the size of a walnut. These 
serve for drainage, as there is po orifice in the bottom of 
the keg. A few bits of charcoal are mixed with the bones 
to prevent sourness in the soil, for a calla must be kept 
very wet. Rich black muck from a recently drained 
swamp was the earth used. 

As to hyacinths for winter flowering, I have come to re- 
gardthem as mostly a delusion and a spare. Still when 


‘ they are good “they are very good indeed,” and although 


never exactly ‘ horrid” are oftentimes very disappointing. 
I suppose any reliable florist will furnish good bulbs, for 
they are all imported. Mine have always been obtained 
from Vick. 

I think it is always best to put geraniums and heliotropes 
in the ground as soon in the spring as the weather will 
admit, and start slips for the next winter's supply. By 
getting the slips under way early—say in June or July— 
they will make fine plants by Fa)!. 

Almost every devotee of floriculture has some special 
“ affinity ’’ among plants, some particular species that will 
respond to her touch and flourish as it will for no one else. 
Mine is the fuchsia, of which I have eighteen varieties, and 
yet am still, like Oliver, always crying for ‘** more.” 

But, Mr. Editor, I must not mount my hobby lest this 
letter should grow too lengthy, and be ruthlessly consigned 
to the horrible dep-hs of the waste basket. 

FaITH HARPER. 


We have been painting and papering our new home, 
22 Washington Square, and the other day, in going 
up-stairs to inspect the work, I passed through a door 
where the paint was fresh. My cloak was in a sad 
state, and I appealed to the painter for some turpen- 
tine or benzine. ‘* Allow me to fix it without either,” 
he courteously said; and taking the painted portion of 
the cloak in both hands he gave it a vigorous rubbing 
with itself. I felt a little dismay, and perhaps my 
tone expressed it as I demurely asked, ‘‘ Do you rub it 
in?” ‘It’s the way we treat our coats,” he said, ‘* and 
we find it works well; turpentine and benzine make 
such a bad smell I don’t like them on a lady’s dress.” 
I must confess that all vestiges of the mishap disap- 
peared under the treatment. 


®ur Poung Folks. 


PUSSY GREY. 
By J. M. D. 
7)° you want a pussy soft and grey— 
A tiny, gentle puasy? 
It will not scratch or bite, 
Nor how] about at night, 
My little pussy! 
Do you want it! Tell me, pray! 


What's its name, you’d have me say’ 
What I call my pussy? 
And how big, and how old? 
What if the truth were told 
You'd want pussy— 
Come and take my pretty pet away / 


My pussy, you can have one any day— 
A tiny pussy grey! 
You can get itandasmany , 
As you want without a penny 
Any pleasant day 
From the willows by the brookside gay! 


A OFFSCOURING.” 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 
ELL, yes, ma’am, I hare stole!” 
**Why, John!” 

‘You asked me, didn’t you?” 

**Yes, I asked you!’’ the mission teacher replied, a 

sad, almost disgusted expression on her sweet, young 
face. 
** What did you ask me for, if you didn’t want me to 
tell you? I could ’a’ lied!” the boy went on in a stolid 
sort of a way, and yet with a ring of feeling in his 
voice. 

*““No, you couldn’t, Johnny,” the teacher answered 
with a smile, ‘‘ because you promised, you remember, 
that you would always tell the truth to me.”’ 

* Well, I didn’t go back on it, did I?” 


‘*No, Johnny. Have you any objection to telling me 
how often you have taken things that didn’t belong to 
you?” 

‘*Mebbe I couldn’t remember them all,’’ the boy re- 
plied, ‘‘but I never lifted anything very partikeler. 
Once when the old woman where I hang out got sick, 
and cried a blue streak for oranges, and nobody had 
any money to get ’m, I asked the old cove that kept 
the grocery store to trust me for a couple till the next 
day. He wouldu’t do it, and that night I stole six from 
him.” 

‘*Why, Johnny!” 

‘*Why didn’t he let me have ‘em, then?’’. the boy 
went on doggedly. ‘‘ I'd paid him, ‘cause I said I 
would. Anyhow the old woman got well off them 
oranges.” 

‘* Then you are not sorry you took them?” the teacher 
inquired. 

‘‘Well, the old woman had to have them oranges, 
and somebody had to get ’em for her.” 

The teacher's face was very grave, and as her com- 
panion looked up he saw the tears in her eyes, a sight 
which had a curious effect upon him. 

‘Don’t make me tell you any more, please, 
he said, dropping his eyes, while his face flushed scarlet. 
‘*] ain't nothing but a offscouring anyhow, and it ain't 
no go to fret about what I do. I was kinder dragged 
into this place, else I'd never a bothered you.” 

‘* What name did you call yourself?” the teacher in- 
quired. ‘*I didn’t understand you.” 

‘**Granny Leeds always said I was a offscouring, and 
so I am.” 

‘* What is an offscouring, John?” 

‘*Oh! the leavin’s of something that ain't no good.”’ 

‘*Granny Leeds, as you call her, was very much mis- 
taken, and you are very much mistaken about yourself, 
Johnny,” the teacher replied. ‘* You are not an offscour- 
ing but God’s own child, and he is iving you a chance 
to make something of yourself. “tow much do you 
think the things are worth that you have taken, in all, 
Johnny?” 

‘*Them oranges was worth four cents apiece when I 
took ‘em; that’s twenty-four; and then two loaves of 
bread I lifted for two fellers that froze their feet last 
winter, and a mackerel to make the bread go down. 
It’s awful tough to eat bread without nothing with it; 
and then a base-ball that was worth fifty cents, and all 
them things would make near hand toadollar. I don’t 
remember anything else now.” 

‘*Well, John, I shall give you a dollar, and I want 
you to go to those places and pay for all those 
things.” 

‘“*Then I'll have to own_up,” the boy interrupted, in 
his bewilderment relapsing at once into slang. 

‘*Wouldn’t you feel better to confess, Johnny?’’ the 
young lady inquired, not a little troubled at the effect 
of her words. Fora moment the boy seemed lost in 
thought, and then lifting a frank face to his companion 
said. ‘‘I ain’t never felt partikeler bad about any of 
them things 'cept the base call, and that I could ’a’ done 
without, but if you say so, Miss Lee, I'll give the whole 
thing away; only as I ain't lifted anything lately, and 
don’t never mean to again, they would always suspic- 
ion me, and make me out a thief when I ain’t no such 
thing. Don’t you think ’twould do, ma’am, if I dropped 
the money in them places so they'd be sure to find it? 
If you don’t think so I'll blow the whole thing, if it 
takes me to the Island.” 

‘*What will you do, Johnny, if somebody needs 
bread and oranges and you haven't any money to buy 
them with?” 

‘* That’s a sticker, ma’am. I dunno.” 

‘**And it wouldn’t be strange if something of that 
kind were to happen any day.” 

‘*No, ma’am. There’s something putty gen’rally to 
pay with the folks I know.” 

‘*Well, Johnny, I will tell you what to do,” the 
teacher replied. ‘‘ Here is my card, and when any of 
your acquaintances are in trouble I wish you would 
come directly to me; andif anything is amiss with 
you at any time be sure and send a messenger. You 
had better come up to-morrow, anyway, Johnny, for I 
want to give you some warm clothes, and then it will 
be easy for you to find the place next time.” 

Johnny hung his head. This kindness had overpow- 
ered him, and not a word could he speak. 

‘*] didn’t mean to hurt you, Johnny,” the tender- 
hearted teacher hurried to say. ‘* You are willing I 
should help you, are you not?” . 

‘*T guess you had better let me git, now, Miss Lee,” 
the boy replied, huskily. ‘‘ You could knock me down 
with a eye-winker. You needn’t worry about my re- 
membering all you've said; but just now I’m all broke 
up.” 

‘** And I can trust you, Johnny?” the lady inquired. 

‘“*It is a go, ma’am,” the boy answered, simply. 

Miss Lee tucked a dollar bill in his hand, and Johnny 
hurried out of the building. 

It took —— tact and skill, as well as time, 


for the boy to satisfactorily manage the business which 
his teacher had provided the money for. For instance, 
the grocer from whom he had ‘‘lifted” the oranges 
had sold out to another man, and Johnny was obliged 
to hunt him up. He was at last found, poor and ill, 
and the boy without a moment's hesitation confessed 
the theft and produced the money. ‘I guess I can 
make it thirty cents,” he said, ‘‘and that'll be a little 
interest. If I wouldn’t like to give you five dollars 
then you may shoot me for a crow.” 

The ex-grocer was so surprised at Johnny's confes- 
sion and subsequent generosity that he shook the boy’s 
hand heartily and invited him to step in again soon, 
which the lad promised as heartily to do. 

By nightfall these ‘‘ back debts,’’ as Johnny 
called them, were all settled, and then, after a scanty 
meal, the boy started out with his evening papers. About 
quarter to eight he had sold out, and then, as fast as his 
fleet feet would carry him, he hurried to the neighborhood 
ofthe Academy of Music to watch the people go into 
the building. It was opera night, and this was one of 
Johnny's greatest pleasures; and so, with his back to 
a lamp-post, he gave himself up to the delight of watch- 
ing the gay throng. Johnny wondered what it would 
be like to drive round in luxurious carriages and have 
plenty of money to spend on fine clothes. He thought 
of the bread and herring he had eaten for his supper, 
and tried to imagine what it would be like to have 
turkey and cranberry sauce every day. Every Christ- 
mas Johnny had turkey and cranberry sauce for his 
dinner, and he knew from experience how nice they 
were. He had once ridden in an ambulance with a 
friend of his—a newsboy—who had been run over by 
an express wagon, and this was the nearest approach 
to a carriage ride that Johnny had ever enjoyed. He 
wondered, as he watched these happy, gayly dressed 
people, why it was that some people had all they want- 
ed while others were cold and hungry, and sometimes 
starved to death. This was not the first time that 
Johnny had been perplexed with such thoughts, but 
they had never made him feel quite so uncomfortable 
as on this occasion. He called to mind the warm un- 
derclothing and tidy jacket and pants which Miss Lee 
had given him that day, and tried to comfort himself 
with the thought that there was one person in the 
world who cared for him. 

There had been a heavy fall of snow that day, and as 
Johnny, still absorbed with his thoughts, started to 
cross the street he saw something sparkle in the snow 
at the side of the crossing. There had been a rush of 
carriages, and a few had not been able to pull up at the 
curb. As he picked it up he saw that it was an orna- 
ment in the shape of a cross, and studded with dia- 
monds. 

Johnny knew they were “‘ shiners,” as he called them, 
as soon as he looked at them, so with his heart in his 
throat he tucked the precious jewel in his pocket, 
still holding it firmly in his hand. Johnny's ambition 
had been to start a coffee and cake establishment where 
newsboys could be entertained at low rates. For more 
than a year he had nursed this project, and here was a 
chance to carry it into execution. There were nine 
stones inthe cross. Disposing of one at a time so as 
to avoid suspicion, there was money enough to last 
him ‘for years and years ”’ he told himself. It puzzled 
him to know where he could keep the shiners, for there 
wasn’t a soul among his acquaintances whom he dare 
trust with the secret. Not until he had crept into his 
poverty-stricken bed, with his treasure carefully hid- 
den among the straw, did the thought occur that he 
ought to try and find an owner for it. Then followed a 
hard battle between the natural honesty of the lad and 
his very natural desire for creature comforts. The 
person who could wear a gold thing like that ‘‘ chock 
full of shiners,” he said to himself, ‘‘ must have money 
enough to buy more shiners.” Here he was, cold and 
hungry half the time, with no prospect before him but 
to be always hungry, if not always cold; and here were 
these ‘‘shiners” which would set him up in business and 
give him a chance to help the boys. Johnny honestly 
wanted to help the boys. Whyshould he find the owner 
of this cross when he had nothing and the owner had 
everything? This fight continued until it was time for 
the lad to start out for his morning papers. All 
through the busiest part of the forenoon the battle still 
raged, and the newsboy’s thoughts were so occupied 
with his new found riches that he almost forgot to at- 
tend to his customers. About half past ten, as he 
crossed City Hall Park, he noticed a gentleman in ear- 
nest conversation with another gentleman, and as he 
passed he heard the words ‘‘ diamond cross” spoken. 
Johnny slackened his pace and listened. 

‘*The diamonds were all of the first water,’’ the gen- 
tleman said. ‘It was a present to my wife from her 
father, and she is terribly cut up at the loss. I don’t 
suppose we shall ever find it.” 

‘You will advertise it, won’t you?” his companion 
inguired. 

‘Oh, of course,” the gentleman replied, ‘‘ but more 
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than likely it has fallen into dishouest hands, and unless 
the reward is made equal to the value of the diamonds 
we shall probably never see them.” 

When the gentlemen separated the one who was inter- 
ested in the diamonds entered the City Hall, and after 
a little inquiry Johnny discovered that this gentleman 
held a very honorable office in the city department. 
After finding this out the lad took a turn round the 
Park to think it over again. 

‘Granny Leeds said I was a offscouring, and Miss 
Lee says I ain’t,” he argued to himself. “If I keep 
these shiners Granny ‘ll be right and Miss Lee ‘ll be 
wrong. She said the Lord was giving me a chance 
to make something of myself. Well, now, the question 
is, am I oram I not a offscouriag? If I keep these 
shiners I am, if I give them up I ain’t. Well, J ain't!” 
and with these words on his lips Johnny started for 
the gentleman's office. Nothing daunted, he entered, 
and presented himself at the desk. 

“Some of your folks have lost something, ain’t 
they?” he asked. 

‘* They have,” said the gentleman. 

‘* Will yer honor tell me what it is like?’’ 

“It is a gold cross set with diamonds,” and the 
gentleman described the relative position of the 
stones. ‘It was lost either in the Academy of Music 
last night, or on the way to or from that place.” 

Johuny's coat was off in a twinkling, and with a 
rip at the stitches which confined his treasure he took 
it out and put on his coat again. ‘‘ I s’pose this is it.”’ 
he said, handing it to the gentleman. ‘I wanted to 
keep them shiners awful bad,” he continued. ‘* They'd 
‘a’ set me up in business, them shiners would, but you 
see I couldn't get to be such a offscouring as that, 
though I have been trying to be a thief all night long. 
If | was your folks,” he went on, ‘I'd get a stronger 
string to hold them shiners, for fear they'd be gone 
for good and all next time.” 

‘What is your name?” the gentleman inquired, as 
the lad, with his cap in his hand, stood modestly be- 
fore him. 

‘* John Resney,” the boy replied. 

‘‘Have you a father and mother?” was the next 
question. 

‘* Nobody, yer honor, but myself.” 

‘* Which would you prefer to do, Johnny,” the gentle- 
man next inquired; ‘‘ go into business or go to school?” 

‘* Why, I would ruther go to school, ten to one,” 
said Johuny, ‘‘ but there ain’t no show for that.” 

‘*We will see,” said the gentleman. ‘* Will you 
come into my office, Johnny, until I see what is best 
to be done?” 

‘* Yes, sir,”” Johnny replied, the tears starting to 
his eyes. 

‘*T shall want you to go home with me in an hour 
or two, and give my wife her diamonds, and see what 
she thinks of you.” 

** All right,” said Johnny, brushing away the tears. 
** Anything to do now, yer honor?” 

The following Sunday Johnny went to the Mis- 
sion School for the last time, and in sach good clothes 
that Miss Lee hardly knew him. The grateful boy 
told his teacher all that had happened, and concluded 
as follows : 

**T am going away to school to morrow, and if I've 
got the learning stuff in me I can go to college; but, 
Miss Lee, if it hadn't been for you and God I should 
have been a offscouring all the days of my life.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
F you were only here with me this lovely afternoon 
we would go off together in the woods and bring 
home, as our little boys say, ‘‘ a bushel basket of arbu- 
tus.” Can you smell it in my letter? I'm afraid you 
can't. I’m sorry, too, you can’t have a taste of the 
nice cake of maple sugar that Ned S. F. sentme. I'll 
let you read his letter, and perhaps you can tell him 
what to do for his parrot. 
JONESVILLE, Vt., April 8. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I would like to be one of your nephews, so I write to you. 
I live in a verv pleasant valley near Burlington, Vt. J have 
not got many pets, but I would like to have a nice large dog; 
but father is afraid of dogs running mad. We bave a very 
nice parrot named Laro. He is quite unwell now. and we 
cannot do anything to cure bim. I wish you koew of some- 
thing tocure bim. There is a good deal of maple sugar made 
around here. One man makes about a ton of sugar every 
year. I will send you witb this letter a cake of my own ma- 
ple sugar that I made myself. I hope that one of these days 
you will tell us your right name, if it is not Aunt Patience. 
I would like to be cailed Your nephew, Nep 8. F. 


Here is a funny story about a two-year-old baby and 
4 can of syrup. We all thank ‘‘ Grandma” for tell- 
ing us. 


Vt., April 19, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have no rigbt. grandma as I am, to appear in your part of 
our beloved Cnristian Union, but | love the little ones so 
dearly that [ hope you will let me tell themastory. “EB. M. 


Cc." has told us ali about maple suzar very truthfully, as I her boys and giris that she is very loth to resign her hope 


know well, for I have hobbled up the bill to the sugar-house | 


several times this spring. But I bave a very saueet litle 
graucdaugbter who knows more about maple sugar, I fancy. 
than“ E.M.C."’even. We were told in that very interesting 
article on sugar-making tbat many farmers carry the syrup 
to the house to be “sugared off. That is the way we do. 
Day before yesterday a large can of it, about three feet bigh, 
was brought into the kitchen and covered witb a table-cloth. 
Mamma stepped out for a moment to feed the chickens, leav- 
ing our little two-year-old dariing alone. A frightened, half- 
smo.bered cry brought her back almost instautly, when 
* what to her wondering view did appear” but a forlorn little 
face streaming with syrup peeping out ofthe can. Baby was 
speedily removed from the syrup bath to one of warm water, 
but was too frightened to explain how the accident hap- 
pened. To all our inquiries she only replied, * Baby 'pread 
papa’s towel on ;"" and a clean towel lying on the floor beside 
her looked as if this were the case In spite of the thorougnh- 
ness of the after bath the flaxen locks are atill rather sticky, 
and I think your nephews and nieces will admit that we have 
a very sweet baby here. GRANDMA, 


FREDERICK, Md., April 4, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I received the beautiful card you sent me, and I am very 
much obliged for it. Il saw in The Christian Union that some- 
budy asked what a sen was. It is a Japanese coin. and is 
worth one cent. I haveastamp collection of about six bun- 
dred stamps, aud | have a brother who has fifteen hundred, 
besid: s six hundred duplicates. He bas a little sorrel pony 
which I often ride. It threw him once but it never tried to 
throw me, though it ran away with me three times. Her 
name is Pet. We have been taking the Christian Union for 
many years, and we think it is a very nice paper. [| am 
tweive years old, and I go to the Frederick Colege. I study 
Latin, Greek, algebra, arithmetic, ancient bistory, spelling, 
Fr. nch history ard geography. 

| have fifteen or sixteen chickens beside 15 pepes. My 
mother was a distant relation of Barbara Freitchie and has 
visited at ber house. 

Your affectionate nephew, 


Your pony should get tired of running away with 
you after three experiments, | think. But do tell us 
what *‘ pepes” are? I showed your letter to the big- 
gest farmer I know, and he couldn't tell me. Do write 
me soon, for I am in a great hurry to know. Cannot 
your mother tell us something about Barbara Freitchie? 
She was a brave, loyal woman. 


ARTAUR T. 


COLLEGE Hit., O., April 4, 1580. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I bave long wished to become one of your nephews but 
bave never taken the opportunity to do so before. We have 
taken the Christian Union for nearly ten years. My mother 
does not know | am writipg tO you, so if you print my letter 
sbe will be very much surprised when abe reads my letter 
next week. I wish yor would tell me why the Professor does 
not write any more,” He used to write every week. 

Yours truly, W. P. E. 


Boys and girls so often give their mothers trouble- 
some surprises that I am always glad to help them 
give pleasant ones. I think the Professor is getting 
ready to talk to you some more. He has been taking a 
vacation, I guess, or perhaps he has been “ studying 


MILTON-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

I ride to school down the hills fura mile, and on the bank 
of tbe Hudson is our building. It is not very large, havicg 
once being used as a Quaker meeting- house, and just as plain 
and simple as the people who built it. Our school is mostly 
giris (a few boys), and we often wish the few were out of our 
way, they are allso big and stupid. We think the room they 
occupy would be better to us than their company. Our 
teacher is nice and we all like her, but she thinks I talk and 
laugh too much inechool. At three o'clock our schoo! closes 
and then I bave another ride up the long bills home. We 
have a large dog, Carlo, and he comes witb the sleigh, and is 
so glad to see me. I take him in with me toride. Our house 


‘is a large old-fashioned house, painted white, with large halis 


and plenty of room for ail our friends (Aunt Patience in- 
cluded.) I must thank you for your “ Christmas greeting,” 
it came to Miss Jobnson, my teacher, and she gave it to me. 
it was very pretty. llove to hearfrom you and will write 
you again if you will answer. 
I am still your fond Niece, ALICE M. Y. 

Didn't you have a little beadache, Alice dear, when 
you wrote the first part of that letter? I'm sure you 
must be mistaken about the boys. I shall keep a sharp 
lookout for a chance to see that hospitable house of 
yours. The weather has changed since your letter 
was written, and now sleighs are put away and wild 


flowers are ip bloom. 


Have you forgotten that welcome “ Beggar” who 
wrote to us before Christmas? I hope not. Here is 
her letter of thanks. Just a wee bit of a corner which 
was very loving I kept to myself, and I thank her for 
her sympathetic words. Perhaps this may remind 
you to send something for the children. 

Norwicnu, Vt., March 25, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

**The Beggar” bas intended to write you a letter of thanks 
for the books, magazines, papers and cards you have been 
inatrumenta!l io procuring for her childreo. She has waited, 
however, hoping to receive all those of which you speak in 
The Christian Union of December 4:h, 1879. 

She is sorry to say that only part of them bhaye arrived—a 
nice bag from Bella J. B., Vineland, N.J.,two bundles of 
vooks from Mrs. L., Chester, Pa.. one from “ A Motber™ for 
her three little girls, New York City, and another from an wn- 
known frieod whose whereabouts didn’t even appear in the 
post-mark. These have been and are still such a treasure to 


that the rest will stillappear. Every week a new distribution 
of those in band is made, and each child who returns his or 
her book or magazine in good order is rewarded by receiving 
one of the pretty cards, quite a number of which have been 
sent. These they preserve very carefully, so say their 
mothers. 

lam sure if the large family of your nephews and nieces 
bad any idea how much bappiness and benefit these poor 
girls and boys get from what they bave already, they would 
be eager to increase the supply. I hope those who have sent 
do realize it,and a\so bow grateful we al! are to you and them 
for your kind efforts in our behalf. 


Your admiring friend, BEGGAR. 


RIVERVIEW, Kansas, March 27, 1880. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

If you are willing I would like to be one of your Kaneas 
nieces. I live acrossthe river from Kansas City, Mo. We 
ca | our home Riverview. : 

We havea very beautiful view of Kansas City and the Mis- 
souri and Kansas rivers. In the evening when the sun shines 
brightly it reflects on the windows of Kansas City houses, 
and makes the city look as though it was oo fire. 

There are some very pretty piaces around bere. There 
was one place the shape of an amponitheater, with a Jarge 
mound in the center. The sides of the amphitheater are 
covered witb large trees. Some people think that the Indl- 
ans beld their great counsels there and that the mound is an 
artificial one made by them, and that if we should open it we 
would find things that they used to use in olden times. I 
bave a great many other things that I would like to teil you, 
but | am writing too long a letter. I may write again some 
time. So au revoir. Your loving nicce, 

NELLIE 8. 

Who remembers enough about the spelling puzzle to 
tells us whether ‘‘ counsels” is right? This is such a 
good letter that I hope we shall hear again from Nellie. 
If they ever should open that mound be sure and tell 


us what they find. 


What can I say to “Clover” and ‘“ Gentian” to 
thank them for the lovely bunches of arbutus and the 
graceful words that accompanied them? After I've ex- 
hausted the sweetness of the flowers I shall let you all 
enjoy the poems. Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


In a word of eight letters find two common abbreviations, 
hue, low cry, girl's name, twisted strands, boy's name, thick 
paper, fuel, a messenger, indifferent, turf, clothed, a sea 
product used for ornament, a fish, impudent, a conjunction, 
a propeller, perfume, spoken. a game at cards, a ruler, a 
cargo, a fat.a boy, a measure, a perch, a passage, trouble, an 
arch, to perform, an avenue, anguish, drivel, and how many 
more thiogs? 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole, of 73 letters, is a Biblical description of this sea- 
sen. 
62, 65, 71, 60 is a noisy harbinger of spring. 

54, 6, 32, 22, 66, 31, 49, 28 is a very early spring flower. 

24, 21, 63, 10, 56 is one of our earliest and favorite birds. 

13, 33, 29, 72, 21, 59,36 is a great favorite among our early 
wiid-flowers. 

60, 39, 26, 67, 25, 43, 61, 12, 27, 37, 9 is a summer insect. 

57, 44, 33, 40, 5, 30, 59 is a beautiful autumn wsild-flower. 

45, 52, 58, 11, 34, 20, 18 is the national embiem of Scotland. 

49, 14, 1, 9, 64, 70,41 is a large African bird the 19, 48, 26, 16, 
35, 8, 39, 69 of which are much used. 

47, 46, 24, 53 is what we often go into, and 4, 37, 7, 30, 3, 2, 
15 is what we get when we go “ Maying.”’ 

17, 73, 38, 51, 2 isa pretty and useful plant very abundant in 
Great Britain. 

42, 68, 20, 55, 13, is the old Latin name of a tree which bears 
fragrant blossoms in early summer. VIOLET. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A product of the sea. 2. Astole. 3. A tusk, 4. Ascended 
5. Musical instruments. F. 


DELETIONS. 


Delete the two central letters of the following: 1. A noted 
musical composer, and leave a partof the face. 2. A seabird: 
and leave an eminent English statesman. 3. Splendor, and 
leave to attract. 4. A discourse, and leave sacred. 5. A cele 
brated English writer, and leave to def:at. 9 An Italian 
opera, and leave a city in the north of France. 7. A city in 
the United States, and leavea gift. &. A military ceremony, 
and leave to satiate. De FORREST. 


BLANKS. 


Fill with words of same sound but different orthography. 

1. The mill —— and the stone-mason got into an argument 
about the —— of baptism; each was sure that he was ——., 
and the blacksmith was just as sure that both were wrong, 
but he said be would —— to his uncle the parson, who would 
soon set them straight. 

2. Wi.ter bas held a tight —— on the earth, but his —— is 
almost over, and the spring —— will soon wake the gentile 
flowers. Bos and DoroTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 7. 
Enigma.—Bad books are the public fountains ot vice. 
Drop-Letter Puzd:.—The words which thoa hast utter'd 
Are of thy soul a part 
And the good seed thou hast scatter'd 
Is springing from thy heart.—[Whittier. 
Tranemutitions.—1. X planed; explained. 2. B sighed: beside. aD 
ciphered; deciphered. 4 © spied her; sea-spider. 5. M braced; em- 
braced. 6. X changed: exchanged. 7. X cited: excited. & A veiled; 
availed. 
Eniqma.—Righteousness exalteth a nation. 


Square Word — STORM 
THROE 
ORGAL 
ROAST 
MELT 8 
A 


Answers received trom Frances, Anna E. Bird, H. F. A. 
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BRditorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, N., 
New York.’ Coaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at toe: isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt oe 
three_cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shunway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 9, Ashiand Block. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower. 

There is nothing that adds more to the ap- 
pearance of a country house ora city resi- 
dence with country surroundings than a 
neatly trimmed lawn, and no article that 
is more essential toa rural household thana 
lawn mower. Of the various varieties before 
the public the Philadelphia Lawn Mower 
claims a pre-eminent place; since 1870 over 
seventy thousand have been sold, and with 
universal satisfaction to their purchasers. 
During the last year valuable improvements 
have been made in lightening the machine 
and the introduction of the noiseless 
ratchet, which makes them still more valu- 
able in the neighborhood of houses wheré 
there are nervous persons or invalids. Be 
sides the lawn mower the same firm manu- 
factures the lawn sweeper, set on a driving 
roller which gives motion to a revolving 
brush, causing it to sweep the sod perfectly 
clean and discharge the sweepings back ward 
from the top of the brush into the receptacle 
in the rear; the receptacle is large enough 
to keep the grass collected in moving over 
several hundred feet, and is then emptied. 
The patent es and manufacturers are Messrs. 
Graham, Emlen & Passmore, and their 
ware-rooms are at 631 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Congress Water. 

For half a century this favorite mineral 
water has held its own in the United States 
against all opposition both from this country 
and abroad. Hundreds of springs have 
meanwhile been discovered in the various 
States, and many varieties of waters have 
been introduced from France and Germany, 
but nothing has so far supplanted the Con- 
gress in the estimation of the public. Its qual- 
ities and virtues are indeed so well known as 
to require but little recommendation. The 
throngs of people whg flock to and from the 
spring itself in Saratoga during the summer 
advertise it far and wide over the land, and 
there is scarcely an apothecary's shop any- 
where where the familiar green bottle may 
not be observed. The Congress is noted fr 
its mild aperient qualities, and for its 
valuable effects in numerous distressing 
maladies. Where other mineral waters are 
found to be irritating and positively dele 
terious. thousands of people have derived 
the greatest benefit from the use of Congress 
Water: while to those who do not need to 
avail themselves of its remedial properties it 
has proved an agreeable and palatable bever- 
age. The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of the spring in another 
column. 


Hadlicy’s. 

We call the attention of such of our read- 
ers as may be contemplating bousekeeping, 
or who are replenishing their stock of house- 
furnishing necessaries,to the card of Mr. 


Charles L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, New | 


York City, where may be found in stocka 
complete assortment of White and Deco- 
rated French China, and English Porcelain 
Dinner, Tea, and Chamber Sets, &c., &c., 
as well as all Meta) and Wooden Wares. 
This firm has long made a speciality of send- 
ing their wares throughout the country, on 
receipt of P. O. money order or by express 
C. O.-D.; and, as they are reliable and ex- 
perienced, this is often of great advantage 
to our friends at a distance. Catalogue and 
price-list mailed free on application. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 

With the opening of the spring our lady 
readers will find it necessary to replenish 
their wardrobes and provide themselves with 
headware appropriate to the season. There 
is no article of dress that adds so much to 
one’s personal appearance as a tasteful hat, 
and it becomes a matter of importance to 
select it at the right place. Many of our 
readers are already familiar with the hand- 
some show-rooms of McElhinney & Van 
Heesen at No. 24 West Fourteenth St., New 
York, and have made satisfactory purchases 
there on our recommendation. Their stock 
of millinery and fancy goods is large and 
handsome, and just at this time they are 
displaying a rich assortment of trimmed 
spring bonnets and bound hats of the latest 
designs, from which the most fastidious 
taste will have no difficulty in suiting itself. 
They are also offering a lot of pongee band- 
kerchiefs at low prices. Messrs. McElhinney 
& Van Hesen carry on their retail trade in 
connection with a large wholesale business 
up-stairs, and are thereby enabled to re- 
plenish their stock at a moment’s notice. 
All their importations show the exercise of 
a refined taste, and we bespeak for them a 
visit from our city and country friends. 


House-Furnishing Goods. 

Mr. Alanson Carter, successor to Dayton 
& Carter, 550 Fulton street, Brooklyn, keeps 
a large and attractive supply of house- 
furnishing goods, furnaces, stoves, fire 
places, heaters, refrigerators, and so forth. 
Our Long Island readers who are planning 
their house-keeping arrangements for the 
coming year will do well to call on Mr. Car- 
ter and inspect his varied stock. 


Corsets, 

Our readers’ attention is called to the ad- 
vertisement of H. C. Walters, of 161 Atlan. 
tic avenue, Brooklyn, who imports the most 
attractive shapes in Paris made _ corsets 
which he sells at importers’ prices; and also 
manufactures these articles of ladies’ wear 
in a department under the direction of Miss 
Daly, formerly of Gaynor’s. 


To Consumptives.—Many have been h: apPy py to 
give their testimony in favor of the use ot ' 

Pure Cod-Liver and Lime” E xperience has 
it to be a valuable remedy tor Consumption, Asthma. 
Diphtheria, and all diseases ot the Throat and Lungs 
Manufactured only by A. B. WiteerR, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Husurance and Financial, 


—The steady fall which has been going 
on for some weeks in the prices of produce 
has so stimulated an export trade that the 
supply of commercial exchange has been 
materially improved and the whole financial 
situation eased. How unfavorably the 
speculation which has been maintained in 
breadstuffs has operated against the coun- 
try may be seen from the fact that during 
the first four months of 1880 our imports 
exceeded our exports by $57,000,000, whereas 
in 1879 the excess was but $4,000,000, and in 
1578 the exports were in excess $11,000,000, 
A considerable part of this year’s excess of 
imports is no doubt due to a legitimate de- 
mand, but much of it is to be charged to the 
combinations which have held our produce 
at unmarketable prices and paralyzed for 
the time the export trade of the country. 
That the tide is beginning to flow the other 
way is due both to the circumstance that 
the demand is now over-supplied and to the 
changed plans of the operators themselves. 
In Wall Street the easier money market 
encouraged a stronger feeling in stocks, 
though there was not any decided increase 
in values except in Louisville and Nashville, 
which rose 8 per cent., and Pacific Mail, 
which upon favorable reports of the finan- 
cial status of the company rose from 37%) 
to 44%. In mining stocks there is a decided 
lack of confidence without adequate 
grounds except for the recent decline in 
Little Pittsburgh and the fact that the sixth 
monthly dividend of the Chrysolite mine is 
but fifty cents a share instead of one dollar 
as usual, 


—The following letter states well the ob- 
jections to assessment insurance: 


To the Editor of the Commercial Bulletin: 

After reading the earnest editorial on the 
subject of Assessment Life Insurance Com- 
panies in your issue of this date, it occurred 
to me to inquire whether, after all, your 
animadversions were not founded upon an 
incident not only unessential to the organi- 
zations alluded to, but patently unsafe, ineq- 
uitable and injudicious. I mean the system 
of equal assessments. 

There is of course no more difficulty in 


adjusting assessments according to the age 


of the member at his admission than there 
is in so adjusting premiums in an ordinczry 
life insurance company, the only practical 
question being one as to the expediency of 
doing so according to each several year of 
age, or by grouping the yearsin series. It 
would be perfectly easy to exclude the old 
altogether by excessive rates if anything 
were to be gained thereby. 

It may be said that even if a discrimina- 
tion be made in rates at the start, the earlier 
members will increase in years while their 
rate of assessment remains the same; and 
this cannot be denied. It is one of the sad 
facts of life that, with the best intentions, 
we all nevertheless grow older as the years 
glide away. Even membership in a well- 
established life insurance company on the 
orthodox plan has not been found to wholly 
prevent this tendency; and ‘it must be re- 
membered that in establishing the rates in 
such an institution, er in the case I have above 
indicated, the tendency is one which is taken 
into account at the outset, is therein pro- 
vided for, and no material inequity results 
therefrom. 

I am not familiar with the facts concern- 
ing the ‘‘ Masonic Mutual Benefit Society of 
Indiana,” to which you refer; but, if its 
original rates were equal for all ages, the 
increase of ** from 10 to 60 per cent.,”’ which 
was subsequently made, was a tub thrown 
to the whale, which must have amused the 
whale immensely if he had been of a high 
order of intellect. The utter inadequacy of 
the expedient can only be realized by one 
who is familiar with the story of the old 
woman who tried with her house broom to 
sweep back the waves of the rising Atlantic. 

—At Washington, April 5, the United 
States Supreme Court rendered an opinion 
in an action brought by the plaintiff in er- 
ror to recover compensation from the city 
of Boston for a building belonging to Chas. 
H. Hall, which was blown up during the 
great fire of 1872 for the purpose of check- 
ing the progress of the flames. The suit 
was brought under a State statute, which 
provides that when the destruction of a 
building, to prevent the spread of fire, shall 
have been ordered by three of the fire 
engineers, acting conjointly, and when the 
fire shall theveby have been actually checked 
at that point, the owner of the demolished 
building shall be entitled to recover reason- 
able compensation from the city. The judge 
of the District Court, where the case was 
first tried, directed the jury to rendera 
verdict for the city, on the ground that 
there was no evidence to prove that the 
building in question was destroyed by order 
of three uf the city fire engineers in the man- 
ner prescribed by the statute. Uponappeal, 
the judgment of the District Court was af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of the United 
States. This court is of the opinion that 
the plaintiff in error totally failed to prove 
the facts necessary to entitle him to relief 
under the statute, and that the judgment of 
the lower court must be affirmed with costs. 

—Mesers. W. B. Hatch & Co. call atten- 
tion in our advertising columns to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Co.'s securities, 
which they are now marketing. The for- 
tunes of this road, it will be remembered, 
have been for a numberof years passing 
through an unsettled stage; but with the 
improvement in trade and inland com- 
merce, and with the extension of its lines so 
that several desirable connections have been 
formed, it promises to rival in importance 
the great transportation lines of the coun. 
try. Its franchises allow it to perfect the 
communication with the deep water in the 
Chesapeake Bay and thereby afford an 
easier means of access to sea-going vessels 
than the portof Baltimore. Its securities 
are steadily rising in value, and bid fair to 
be one of the most reliable investments in 
the market. Messrs. W. B. Hatch & Co.’s 
reputation and the personal character of the 
partners composing the firm entitle it to the 
highest contidence of our readers. 


—The final arrangements for completing 
the amalgamation of the Scottish Commer- 
cial Insurance Company, of Glasgow, with 
the Lancashire Insurance Company, of Eng- 
land, having been made, that Company as- 
suming all its obligations, the Scottish Com- 
mercial Insurance Company ceases business. 
The affairs of the United States branch of 
the retiring Company will be closed at the 
New York office of the Lancasbire Insurance 
Company, which has been removed to the 
office of the Scottish Commercial Insurance 
Company, 40 and 42 Pine Street. 

—The aggregate marine losses of the year 
1879 are estimated at $120.000.000, This ex- 
ceeds the fire figures, which are calculated 
to average $100,000,000 a year. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, APRIL 19, TO SATURDAY, 
APRIL 2. 
Government Bonds.— 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


6s, currency, 1896, r..122 ........ 125 126 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A.2 to 5...... 58 ¥. és. g. 1. 119 
Ala., class A. N.C. 6s, 0. 28 
Ark. 6s, fd,, 99 1900....12 (N.C. 68, A. 
rk. 7a, N.C. N.C. c. off W 
Ark 7s L.R.P.F.ANO 3 C.N.C© R., A.O....110 
rk. 74, Ark. © N.C. f. (66-1900 0 
Conn. 68, 834...... N.C. a., '6*-98. 10 
Ga. Ga, 92 » 17% 
Ga. 73. 4 N.C n., A. O. 
Gia. 1095, N.C. sp. t cl. 1, 8 
Mich. 6s 103 Ohio 6s. 
§6Tenn. 68. o., "@-2-8.... 32 
Mo. 63, due 8%...... .. 108 T "92-85-1900. 
68, due pene. fis 8. Me 
0.68,A.or due "92 ra. 68, 0. 
Mo. fd 94-5. Va. 68, n., 22 
Mo. H. & 8. J. due 86..105 Va. 22 
Mo. H.& St. J.due 87..106 Va. 78 
W7 Va 68, xme............ 53% 
N. V. g. “91... 117 Dis. Col. sm... ...... 
N. Y. 6s, g. 1., "92. 118 | Das. Col. 3.658, r....... 
Foreign Exchange.— se 
ays. ays. 
London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway Railroad Co. 


INTEREST SEVEN PER CENT PER ANNUM, 
Payable Jan. 1 and July 1, in N. Y. City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF ISSUE. - - $1,000.000 
PRICE 106 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

The natural advantages of Rockaway Beach, 
with the ocean on one side and Jamaica Bay 
on the otber, enhanced by the extensive im- 
provements now in progress and to be com- 
pleted in time for the coming season, will 
render it the most attractive sea side resort in 
the world; and whea brought within easy 
reach of New York and Brooklyn br a double 
track rapid transit railroad, with first-class 
uppointments, it cannot tail to be thronged 

with visitors from ali all parte of the country. 


PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS 


OF THE 
Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, 


Interest, Six Per Cent. per annum, payable 
January land July 1, in N. Y. City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1898, 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF ISSUE, - $2,350,000 
Price 107 Accrvep REST. 

These Bonds are the first lien on the entire 
Property and Franchises of the Company. 
The property, consisting of 423 miles of com- 
pleted road, represents a capital in Stock and 
Bonds of over $50,000,000 ; and, with the steady 
growth of the business of the road, and the 
perfection of its connections and terminal 
facilities, now in progress, it is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 


Both the above issues of Bonds, of which 
we have butasmall amount still unsold, are 
especiaily desirable for investment. 

FISK & HATCH. 


W™: B: HATCH: &: Co 


BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sel! on Commission Governmenta, and 
all & nds and Stocks dealt tm at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I.N. PHELPS, 

JAMES SPOKES. 

STOKES, 
F. P, OLCOTT 45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THB WORLD. 
Buy and 8el!l on COmmission 
‘STrocKks, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Ik LA TES | WITH LETTE 
oF —This system of TRAV 
ER REDITS most simple and convenfent. The 
coming Notes are fur , & nd & 
Sterling, and are payable to the order of the Travel- 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter of 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to one 


BANKERS, 


ing Bankers everywhere, will answer for 
tional Circular Noves that may be ordered by 
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Chrysolite Silver Mining Company, 


Rooms Nos. 51 ro ) 
115 New Yor«, 
April 30, 1980. § 


The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
monthly DIVIDEND (No. 6 of ONE PER CENT. on 
the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,000,000) capital 
stock of this Company, amounting to ONE HUN. 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100,000), or FIFTY 
CENTS PER SUARE, out of the net earnings, payable 
at the office of the Company on the 27th of April. 

Transfer books will close at the Central Trust Com. 
pany, April 22d, and reopen Apri! 29th. 

DRAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 


CHIEF MINING COMPANY, 


Rooms Nos. 51 to 57 Borert Britpine, } 
No. 115 Broapwar, Yor«, 
ril 15th, LAD. 
The Board of Trustees have this” ay declared a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No of ONE PER 
onthe TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,000,000) ca ita 
stock of this C ompeny, amounting to ONE HUND ED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100.0) or FIFTY CENTS 
PER SHARE, out of the third Month's net earnings, 


payable at the Central Trust Company on the 25th inst. 
books will close April and re-open 
April 


DRAKE DF. KAY. 
Secretary. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


President, G EU. BERTS. 
Vice-President STEPHEN Vv. WHITE. 
Secretary, D VERDENAL 
Treasurer. JAMES SMITH. 
General Manager, W Ss. KEYES. 
Financial Agent. WALI DEMAR ARENS. 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 

TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
Richard ©. McCormick. Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, George R. 

Robinson, James D. Smit 
Ne mg): Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New Yor, January 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 3lat December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
from Ist 1879, to 


st December, 1879............... $3,699,086 58 
on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879............... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
e Risks; por upon Fire discon- 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 


Losses paid d 

same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 

miume and 

Expenses... ..$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
ose. 608 $8,875,558 00 

secured by Stocks, other- 


Com at... 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1 Se as 35 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the ey cer- 
tifleates of profita be paid to the holders 
their le on and 
r Tuesday, the “Fhird of February next. 
Fifty per cent. of the outstanding 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 


tives, on and after Tu hird of Febru- 
ary next, from which interest on 


amount, so redeemable, will cease. The 
cates to be produced at ‘the time of pey ment, aad 
cancelled to the extent 


A dividend L Lan per cent. is declared on 


=e net earned miums of the Company, for 
ear endin Polat December, 1879, for which 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesd ay, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’ys 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 


Epxunp W. 


W. H. H. Moors, Joun 
Lewis Curt! ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MarsHat, 
DaviIp Groner W. 
RosertT L. STUART, 
win D. James G. De Forsart, 

Wx. Stureis, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEMOYNE, D. LEVeaRica, 
H. Witt Bryce, 

ostan O. Low, Wittuas H. Fooe 
Wituuas E. Doves, Perer V. Kino, 

Roy Twos. B. 

THomas F. Younos, Horace K. Tuurser, 
©. A. Haxp A. A. RAVEN, 


Dr@roor, 


P, Burpett, Jomn L. Rixern, , 


J. D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice-Pree. 


EUROPE 


rayel a Aprels 


firatec! Compan 
vovatoes Ineident to 


CONTINENTAL Ins. CO., 
100 Breadway. New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonabie rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 


Reserve represeating all other claime 

and undivided p 
Capital paid tn ip Cas 000,000 00 


Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 


1.040.319 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.!, 1880..83.478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PBCK, 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 

Amount ot Insurance in Fore ne 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each “giu0 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at}low rates) 
gvme low unvarying costof insurance and buying 
surance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Agents wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 

Vice-Pres. J.L. Hauser, Sec. 
HY 

Hi. B. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE LARGE STOCK 


OF CHOICE 


Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, 
& Mattings, 


Selected by the late 


Geo. E. L. Hvatt. 


FOR SPRING TRADE, 


Is now offered at RETAIL 
AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices 


TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call at once. 


, Ass’ t Sec’'s, 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


A tew doors cast of Broadway. 


JONES. 


Choice Spring Goods. 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


Suite & Cloaks. 2 Housefuraish's Geods 
Boye’ Salts. Zz Zz Silverware. 
Dress Geeds Z Z Glaseware. 
Linens. vA Zz Crockery. 
Zz 


JONES * 


AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
Street. Ninetcenth Street.) 


JONES 


Zz 
Gloves. 


Upholstery. Hosiery. 
Furniture. Z Millinery 

Z Gents’ Furn’s ti'ds 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., WN. Y. 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS, 
AN 


UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT 
OF 


Spring and Summer Novelties, 


DRESS SILK. 
MILLINERY SILK&, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY GLOVES. 4c. 


SPECIALTIES IN 


GOLD NET and LACES IN GOLD and CASHMERE 
EFFECTS, CROWNS STUDDED with PEARL. PIG. 
EON BREAST, Black and other COMBINATIONS. 


VESTIBULE LACES, 


19¢., We., We., We. vard. 
NEW IMPORTATION 


NOTTINGHAM CURTA IN NETS. 


OUR OWN DESIGNS—At lic., 12., léc., l6c., We., 
UP TO 75e. YARD. 


FULL LINE LACE LAMBREQUINS, FROM Ste. TO 
$2 EACH 
CURTAINS BY THE PAIR 
SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES. 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
WINDOW SHADES AND HOLLANDS, DAMASKS, &c,. 
APPLIQUE AND NOTTINCHAM 
TIDIES, 
IN ANTIQUE, OVAL, ROUND AND SQUARE. 
LOT OF TORCHON LACES. 
At 4c., 6c., 8c., We., De. a yard up to 


UNDERCARMENTS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN—A COM. 
PLETE LINE, 
IN CAMBRIC AND MUSLIN. 
MADE FROM POPULAR BRANDS. 


ALL PRICES. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN CHEMISES AND DRAWERS, 2c 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


INFANTS’ CAMBRIC SLIPS, PLAITED BACKS, 
FRONT TRIMMED, TORCHON LACE. 


STRAW GOODS 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE STOCK IN 
THIS CITy. 
OVER 3,500 CASES KECEIVED THIS 
WEEA. 


CHIPS, FANCY LACE, AND MIXED BRAID HATS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up. 


LEGHORN FLATS—45c., We., G5c. 75c., Abe. to $2. 
MILAN BONNETS, 3ic., 47c., T5e., $1 up. 
CANTON JOCKEYS, I3e., 25c., de. 


SPECIAL STYLES 


MISSES’ PROMENADE HATS. 


CHILDREN'S DRESS AND FANCY SHAPES, 


SEASIDE AND SUN HATS, STANDARD STYLES, 
FOR SCHOUL AND EVERY DAY. 
TRIMMED We., Be., We., Be., 

up. 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY, 


Embodied in ita 132 pages will be found 
Cheice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, lilustrative and Descriptive 
et the Goeeds Contained in our Kespective 
Departments; with the Lewest Prices 
A@ixedtecach Article. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-8 GRAND STREET. 
56, 5A, GO, 62, 64, 66, 6B, AND 70 ALLEN ST..N Y. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


UN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


R.H.MAGY & CO.. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL GOODS FIKST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Departments with 


ew and Cheice Goods f 
Spring Trade. 


PATHERS, 


ts 

vA 
|! 


Le 


oops, 


== 


CP? an’ 

ee 


Matt ORDERS SPECIALTY aND Paomptty Fittep. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


McElhinney & Van HoeseD, 


24 W. 14th St, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY 


Our show-rooms are now blooming with an im- 
mense assortment of TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS of the latest designs. UNTRIMMED 
HATS in great variety, suited to the more fastidious 
tastes. 


FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Special offering on Thursday. ) DOZ. PONJEE 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, new styles, to be sold at 
Bcents, worth cents. 

In this department the assortment is complete and 
prices low. 


JAMES MeCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 


LINEN BUSINESS 
FROM 


845 Broadway 
10 East 14th 


Near Sth Ave. 


Household and 
Family Linens 

A Specialty 
For Thirty Years 


SP RINC HAS COME, 


ann if you wish Beets, Shees, Gaiters all 
pers, tor Ladies Misses, Gentlemen and Youths, 
articles, prices, patronize 
R & CO., West Mth N. ¥. 


> SPRING and SUMMER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


LADIES 
CHILDREN. 


ae “end for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MES. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St.. N.Y. City. 
MAILED TO AMY 


Prine UE No 3 


NG anoSUMMER 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS Fan SHOPPING BYMAIL. 
OHN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPOT 


PHILADELPHIA. 


he largest Dry Goods & Outhtling House 


SEWO YOUR ACOAESS POSTAL CARD. 


Mo 


$3.60 Per Dézen. 
$30.00 Per 100, 


JUST OUT! 
Unequaled ! 


Light! 


5.W. STRAUB’S new 8. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER wososs LARGER?aces 


etter Every Way! 


Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently baitove. 
Don't fail to send for sample copy of 
Moagnine pecimen pp. free. 


& Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chics =. 


— 
AY | als, 
<4 
> 
‘> 
— 
"Be 
USE 
ILLIAM EBB 
Ol cow 
\ 
TOURJER, Boston, Mase, 


of spring growth. 
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Farm and 


PRUNIN 

TREE in winter is stored with food 

which it uses up in its spring start, 
lives from day to day through the sum- 
mer, and stores up another supply in 
autumn. To cut it bodily in halves at 
any season is like dividing a table so 
that half the food and half the guests 
are put ov one side, leaving the other 
half as before. To cut off half the 
youngest twigs in winter is like dismiss- 
ing half the guests while leaving all the 
food. To remove half the foliage in 
summer is like abstracting half the food 
while leaving ull the guests. No prun- 
ing is more injurious than that which 
tampers with the first shoots of spring 
in an objectiess manner; and that prun- 
ing which is omitted at its proper sea- 
son cannot be advantageously perform- 
ed at any othertime. All parts of a tree 
which are over a year old may be con- 
sidered as dead; the twigs and a thin 
layer of outer wood and inner bark con- 
taining all its active vitality. Witha 
slight change in words the same descrip- 
tiens and definitions will include the 
rootsalso. The kind of pruning which 
affects the vigor of the tree is that which 
changes the proportion between its liv- 
ing and dead parts. The entire removal 
of a large limb has less effect than a 
slight shearing of the whole head. Win- 
ter pruning always increases the vigor 
Summer pruning 
always checks the formation of new 
wood, and generally diminishes the sum 


. total of vigor. Its uses are, mainly, to 


produce dwarfs and to encourage fruit- 
ing, for the production of fruit involves 
a certain maturity and partial cessation 
of growth. 

The common hedge plants, the osage 
orange and the honey locust, are mag- 
nificent trees aud rapidly attain large 
dimensions. When set out, for hedges, 
they are, at first, cut off horizontally, 
each winter, until they bave formed 
stout stocks and strong limbs at the 
ground. Afterwards the whole hedge is 
cut with sloping sides; so that all parts 
may receive equal benefit from the sun. 
Once well established and well shaped 
the hedge must grow no larger. I's 
twigs must each year die at their extrem- 
ities and be renewed from further back. 
Severe winter pruning will make it ram- 
pant. Too early spring pruning tends 
to kill it. Judicious summer pruning 
will preserve it, in a moist climate, asa 
uniform wall of living green. In our 
climate tbe hedge pruner must be 
governed by sound discretion; and 
nearly all systematic rules lead to ulti- 
mate failure. 

A mild form of summer pruning called 
“pinching in”’ is used to acceleratei the 


‘ bearing season or increase production. 


Thesoft extremity of ashoot is pincbed 
off between the thumb and finger nails; 
removing the center of growth, or 
punctum vegetationis, and leaving a 
wound which does not readily beal. 
This process sends the vital force of the 
shoot into ita buds and has two tenden- 
cies. The first tendency is to force the 
buds into premature growth; and if 
that occurs the process has failed. 
The second tendency is to develop new 
buds or give a higher development to 
those which have begun to form; and 
if this tendency prevails fruit buds are 
formed. 

It is a delicate process, requiring skill 
and experience, and a nice selection of 
time and place of application. The vari- 
ability of our climate renders its results 
uncertain under the most skillful man- 
ipulation. In vineyards and orchards it 
does not pay, and, indeed, no system of 
summer pruning, for out-door fruit cult- 
ure bas any money init. Pinching in, 
however, is very serviceable in the cult- 
ure of small fruits for home use; in 
regurd to some garden vegetables, as 
tomatoes and squashes, and for flowering 
plants. 

Dwarf pears are easily taken care of, 
if one does not undertake too much. 


‘Dwarf apples are more difficult. Dwarf- 


ing a fruit-tree, by grafting it upon a 
slow-growing stock, then giving it the 
best culture to make it vigorous, then 
summer pruning to make it bear, then 
winter pruning to make it grow—these, 
the nurserymen's ideas about dwarfs, 
are too refined or too paradoxical for 
dipary farmers, 


Round - leaved. 


New York Improved is the best egg 
plant for general culture. All the Year 
Round is the best plain-leaved lettuce; 
Black-seeded Simpson (new 1878) the 
best curled; but Boston Market is the 
kind used for forcivg in frames. The 
standard market variety of nutmeg 
melon is the Hackensack, while Mount- 
ain Sweet and Gypsy are the best 
watermelons for market. American 
Wonder is the best of all the awarf, 
wrinkled peas—early, prolific and first 
quality; yet the Improved Dan’l 
©’ Rourke is still recommended as the 
best pea for general early crop and for 
planting in August for a Fall crop. 


Among new sorts of potatoes the St. 
Patrick has been favorably reported 
upon from all directions of the country. 
It is white, very oblong and handsome, 
of full average quality and wonderfully 
productive. The earliest of all potatoes 
was the Alpha, but its yield was small. 
Savoy-leaved spinach bas the preference 
out of twenty varieties; but much of the 
seed sold by that name is the ordinary 
The pew Dark-red 
Round and White-topped Scarlet are the 
best radishes for forcing. White-egg 
turnip, yet rather new, is as early as the 
Strap-leaf, larger, very handsome,and an 
excellent keeper. 


In Great Britain agriculture and poli- 
tics are mixed together at present, and 
farmers’ gatherings discuss laws and 
business customs rather than husband- 
ry. Railroads, granges, and govern- 
ment agricultural colleges and depart- 
ments bave aroused our own farmers to 
a consideration of their claims upon the 
laws and revenues of the country, and 
their numerical ability to vote for them- 
selves whatever they can agree upon. 
They are not likely to agree upon any 
destructive policy, for in our land they 
form the great body of property holders. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending April 24, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 24,284 
pks.; exports were 7,108 pks. 

Western butter bas dropped to the neigh- 
borhood of 20c., and arrives more freely. This 
carries the State product down with it 
Prairie grass, where cows are herded at 50c 
per month and driven upto be milked, with 
refrigerator transportation for butter at $1.50 
to $2 per hundred weight to New York, makes 
a competition that oleomarargine will wilt 
under. Fine creamery butter sold here to-day 
at 26c.. and choice dairy at 24@25c., and offish 
qualities, private dairy, at 20@23c., and the 
market closes pretty clean, and all desirable 
stock was taken at the above range of prices. 
We quote: 

New butter, finest creamery make. ..% 


farm dairy, choice » 23 @25 
fair to G23 
Western imitation creamery. ..... D 
18 @l 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 14,135; 
exports, 14.023 boxes. 


We quote: 
State factory, new full cream 
ha.f skimmed . 


Eaos.—The market for near-by choice 
marks bas been steady at 12@iace. Western 
selling at 1I@11%c., and all fresh-packed 
arrivais quick taken at above prices. We 
quote: 

State and Pennsy!vania, fresh laid...12 13 
Western and Southern........ 

BEESWAX selis readily at 24@26c. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Receipts bave been light. 
It bas been poor sugar weather. We quote: 


Sugar, new, finest 12 @B 
= fair to good... .........10 
Syrup in pails, per gallon............. 75 @1.00 


DRIED APPLES are scarce and wanted, and 
fine dry, weil-cured stock is higher. We quote: 


Evaporated apples.................... 122 @l4 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate imparts 
new energy to the brain, giving the feeling 
and seuse of increased intellectual power. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street. New York, 


Kepecially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEKSE, BGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and returs 
scoount sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, avd address letters. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
8S BROAD STREET, KEW YORK, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide, 


JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
Iustrated Circular sent on vpplieation. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Por Churches, etc., known to the public since 
ore | THE ME ENEELY BELL 

ot Weert Tror,. N. New Patent 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, DRESS ane SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOW 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING 


Chickering 
PIANOS). 


GRANDS. kRT GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS." 


style of cases, nt ING ACTION; tm. 
proved Music 8, &c. 


For the past th 
SQUARES, ths 
not oniy 

ip this country but” by all the manufse 


turers of Burope. 


TO BUYERS. 


the ons of will be so 
greatly Prices. if want realty 


Wrade. ‘ait of 


ehip ane of the HIGH EST STANDARD of musics! 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAND 


for new inctrumente— 
prices from $200 te $300. GREAT le vat 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hal), 


130 Fifth Ave...N. Y, 


50 Chromo, Snowfiake 4 Lace Cards, with name, 
luc 40 chromos, We. Star Prt’¢g Co., Northford, Ou 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 
TREES AT HALF RATES. 


The auction sale has nut materially decreased the 
very large stock at the Nurseries ot 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 
I therefore offer a tull aepertmmenst of all the different 
varieties of 
Orvuamental Trees, Shrabse and Plants. 
which have long been specialties of this firm, and 
shall take pains to send ou’ only fine healthy trees 
and shrubs. Catalogues free, Address 
A. B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, N. Y. 


Flower Seeds Given Away 


TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO 


The American Carden. 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
ONLY 25 CTS. A YEAR, 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CTS. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains 12 large pages of closely printed 
matter, relating to Herticaltare, Fiortculse are: 
the Lawn, ane 
all their varied depar 

Edited by Dr. F. HEXAMER. 

This heretofore pub‘ished by 
Messrs. will hereafter be pub- 
lished by the resent asengibhons in an entirely new 
dreas,and will appear in January, April, July and 
October of oer. 

First number wnt be ready about April D. 


Flower Seeds for the Wild Garden. 


Every yearly subscriber wil! receive in addition t» 
the paper a packet of Flower Seeds for the 
Wild Garden, which contains a mixture of ap- 
wards of One Hundred varieties of Hardy Flower 
Seeds, sufficient for 4 square rod of ground, which 
will give a protusion of flowers cartes the entire 
season for several! in succession, Inetructians 

or aod treatment Flower 

well as er plants fer the Wild Gar- 
den. Will be found in the Apr nember of the Amers 


_|AHEAD OF ALL COMPETIT TION | 


EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE, 


Weighing trom 22 to 51 Ibs. | 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last vear, prove 


that thexe Machines fully sustain the awards ** 

THE made to at the creat 
nial “hundred day trial.”’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and their complete victory at the Paris Expos 
tion in 878. We offer for 180, Machines trom entirely 
new patterns and greatly improved in every respect. 


nee our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 


Elen & Passmore, 


and Manufacturers, 


No. 631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great 8 they is ing anu distributing 
these Beautifal R We delire, Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom. scrfely mail. 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, yur 
eats, all labeled, for $15 12 for $25 19 for $35 

26 for $45 35 for $5; 15 for $10; 100 for $13, 
Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—) es, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over ve Hu Finest Sorts, Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD 

Growers, West Grove. Chester Co.,Pa, 


ENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW B 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


ELLS TO 
Cultivate ak the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
and Care for Brow Manago 


MONEY THE FARM. 


Every Farmer should have a co 60 
140 rations. Send force 
4d. C. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, 


L 50,000 FARMS! |A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | DI 


*Carbolized Paper. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
itively protec ts them against 
of Moths. Will 
not injure the finest fa . 

CAMPRELL, HALL sco 
110 and 112 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


ranoxama| NEW YORK | 


As Album in Russia cloth coven, 63-629 laches wide, genu 
title, containing two accurat otoviews of New York an 
th 


oklyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 
the Great Bridge already finished, sccoriing to authentic plans. 
Panorama, 6 feet 6 inches. “By mail, in we tease, prepe 
© S., Can da, of Karope, for faction gam 
or money refunded. ) Refer by perm ssion to least mg pute 
New York NEW YORK PANOR A 
—Mention this paper. — Broadway, York 
THE 


Try our 
TE CHARGES 


Ib. PAID or $5 orders. 
rst time these EXTRAORDINAR! 


Teas have ever INDUCEMENTS ON 
been offered at Mo. LARGE ORDERS. 
Same quality sells 

in stores for Xo, 
and $1.00 per Ih, 


31 & 33 


?.0. Box 4008 


PHILADELPHIA 
r 
| 
— 
| 
t 
ANTI- 
4A MOTH 
| | | 
rons, Physi- 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


~ Business in Russia is reported as look- 
ing up. 

—Nashville celebrated its Centennial 
April 24th. 

—The National Academy of Sciences is in 
session at Washington. 

—Berlin is greatly interested in its inter- 
national fishery exhibition. 

—A fire at Hull, Ont., last week destroyed 
more than $2,000,000 worth of property. 

—The capital stock of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company has all been taken. 

—The proposed route for the Sahara, in 
Africa, has recently been surveyed by cara- 
van. 

—The progressiveness of Peekskill is 
shown by its election of a woman as school 
trustee. 

—Edwin A. Tucker, editor of the Hart- 
ford **Evening Post,’’ died in that city 
April 22d, 

—The spot in South Africa where the 
Prince Imperial fell is already marked by 
an obelisk. 

—Secretary Sherman was entertained at 
dinner by the Sherman Club in this city last 
Friday evening. 

—The United States frigate ‘‘ Constella - 
tion,”’ with food for Ireland, reached Queens- 
tuwn April 21st. 

—Somebody has recently said of Renan 
that he thinks as a man, feels as a woman, 
and acts as a child. 

—Barnum declares that he is not cruel to 
animals, and to prove it jumps through the 
flaming hoops himself. 

—The “unspeakable Turk” is again 
bankrupt, with creditors clamorous for 
pay ment of their claims. 

—Although the spring flowers bave not 
opened as yet the canals have, and two 
weeks earlier than usual. 

—Mrs. Custer strenuously objects to Mac- 
Donald's statue of ber husband, declaring 
that it is grossly incorrect. 

—Prof. Nordenskjold has safely reached 
Stockholm with his snuff boxes, gold med- 
als and miscellaneous trophies. 

—The Vienna branch of the great banking 
house of the Rothschilds loses $25,000 by the 
defalcation of a trusted employé. 

—Australia is waking up on the subject of 
the exportation of salt meat, and proposes 
to put up large refrigerator works. 

—Congress dropped into poetry last week, 
and published 2,000 lines of blank verse free 
of charge in the ‘* Congressional! Record.” 

—New York lost another of her old mer- 
chants by death last week, Mr. Seth B. 
Hunt, who died in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. 

—It is interesting to know that those 
charming sketches of children in ‘* Punch "’ 
are studies of the artist’s own sons and 
daughters. 

—The famous, or rather the notorious, 
Sarah Bernhardt, bas withdrawn from the 
Theatre Francais in consequence of a recent 
dramatic failure. 

—There was a great sale of up-town lots 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
last week at very good prices. $665,677 was 
the total amount realized. 

—The statement that over 20,000'prisoners 
in various parts of Russia are awaiting exile 
to Sibena throws considerable light on the 
rapid spread of Nihilism. 

—According to Professor Swing, ‘‘ an ideal 
woman infinitely sweet and sweetly infinite 
is gradually coming in.’’ Could the Profes- 
sor be a little more definite! 

—Really Mr. Townsend must be more 

careful of that West Point court. If it bas 
to adjourn every time it loses its temper the 
examination may last all summer. 
. —Whenever there is a lull in the Senate 
now-a days somebody undertakes to ‘‘scalp”’ 
Mr. Blaine. The process is exciting, and 
generally perilous to the attacking party. 

—The first Duchess of Oneida, by the 
tenth Duke of Thorndale, belonging to Lord 
Skelmersdale, is dead. She died of conges- 
tion of the liver. She was bought by Lord 
Skelmersdale in 1873 for $30,600. She was 
cow, 

—Kungsboro and Gloversville in this State 
are to be congratulated on the gift of $50,- 
000 for a public library from Mr. Levi Par- 
sons, of this city, and Mr. Parsons is to be 
congratulated on the good use he makes of 
his money, 

—There is a town in Prussia which not 
Only pays ite local expenses out of the re- 
turns of town property, but divides a large 
surplus annually among its citizens. We 
suppress the name of this happy locality for 
obvious reasons. 

—M. Soudan pleasantly calls his new book 


on this country ‘‘ Le Voyage au Pays du 
Dollar.” We are the only people who 
care to make money. In Europe, and not- 
ably in Paris, the natives scorn the ignoble 
pursuit of profit! 

—The young Princes Albert Victor and 
George, suns of the Prince of Wales, have 
been advanced a grade in the naval service. 
They are now promoted to the rank of mid- 
shipmen, with a consequent increase of pay 
from one shilling to one and ninepence per 
day. 

—The London “ Punch’s” view of the 
Irish Famine Relief Fund: Mickey Doolan, 
who has dropped in te see his neighbors, the 
O'Flahertys: ‘Well, Pat, how are you going 
on these times?’ Pat O’Fiaherty: TIlli- 
gant! Thanks be to the saints! We're 
feedin’ three pigs on the Mansion House 
and atin’ the Duchess ourselves.”’ 

—It is well known that there is a large 
and select class of lunatics in this country 
who are just on the eve of receiving for- 
tunes from abroad; but we never suspected 
the existence of the same disease in Europe 
until the cable despatch last week to the 
effect that five persons at Stuttgart expect 
to come into possession of an inheritance of 
$10,000,000 in America, left by their great- 
great uncle, named Springer,who emigrated 
to New York 150 years ago, and died with- 
out heirs. 

—The general tendency toward universal 
harmony has further illustration in the fact 
that music has been got out of stones in Bos- 
ton. M. Baudre has arranged an apparatus of 
twenty-seven musical flint stones of irregular 
shape, each sounding a different note when 
struck, and ranging in pitch from D to 
Upper E sharp, including all the sharps and 
flats. The music obtained is peculiar and 
notat all disagreeable. The tone is pure, 
somewhat resembling that of resonant glass, 
and familiar and even difficult music can be 
played on this new instrument. These 
musical flints were found in the chalk and 
iron districts of France. 

—The “Tribune's” Irish correspondent 
gives this description of a cabin in the 
county Mayo: “‘Sophinia Crane, a woman 
of sixty or seventy years old, crouched 
over a bit of a fire. There was no win- 
dow, no chimney, no smoke escape, no bed, 
no chair here. The old woman sat on a 
handful of straw laid on the coldearth. All 
the chamber floor was wet as if twenty 
buckets of water had been flung over it. 
The rain had oozed through the arch and 
flooded her cell. She had made a struggle 
to wipe it out before I came; but her in- 
dustry only showed itself in slush. The 
only furniture was a chest or pine box, 
about the size of an ordioary refrigerator, 
and there was another handful of straw on 
the top of it.” 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druggista hare voluntarily of- 
fered their Signatures to the following, 
which can be secn at our office. 

Mesers. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘For the past few years wehave sold vari- 
ous brands of Porous Plasters. PuHysicians 
and the PUBLIC prefer 

Benson's Capcine Porous Plaster 

to all others, We consider them one of the 
very few reliable household remedies worth 
of confidence. They are superior to all 
other Porous Plasters or medicines for ex- 
ternal use.’ Price 25 Cents, 


Te Freeserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 


USE ONLY 
Preparations 

oF Biscotin 
(Infant's Food.) 
EAU Cy Hair Tonic | 
ANGELIQUE 
OOTH-W AS Elixir of Calisaya, 
635 BROADWAY Glycerine Lotion, 

c 

Syrup, &c., dc. 


GOLD EVERYWHERE Bend for Circulars. 


$158 TO $400.—A!! 

class.—Sold at whelesal 

vrices. Howors at ( 
nibitios 


athushek's Scale for Grends. 
12,000 in use. 


sent on ave’ oe 
PTET? a: 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEET 


ts pri 
Address nent for Se. ata ORGANS |... 


3,000 choice pieces sent for %x. 
MEN DELSSOHN PIANO CO.,, Box 264, N.Y. 


Organist (Swiss) desires a 
Best of references furnished. Apply h St 


__ HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

White English Purceiain Dinner Sets, pes. $14 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. B® W 
Fine White French Chir s Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 W 
Fine Goild-band French China Tea “4 
Fine White French China Cups & “a apere. on. 20 
Cbamber Sets, pes.. decorated, 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. 

Al8O ALL HOUSEFU RN ‘GOODs. 
Gooda from Weekly Trade-Salese a Specialty. 

New lilustrated Catalogue and Price-Li-t mailed 
vas 4 Katimates furnish 

Cooper Inetitute, N.Y. Mty. 

ry shipped free of charge. Sent 

Cc. a P. O. Money Order. Buyer Paying 


Freig 
NOTICE. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


will make a special reduction ot 


Fifty Cents per day, 


viar tariff to such readers of 
E CHRISTIAN UNION 
| Ra resent this netice on arrival WITHIN ONE 
UND ED DAYS FROM THIS DATE and remain 
ome day 7 more. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen Firs Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 

COSTELLO & COULD, 


Manufacturers of 5. M. Needles, 
Ne. 71 Sadbury Street, Beston, Masa. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 80 yards in each 
ackage, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 
or Cireular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manutacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


from its 


Wilheims-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE. 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY ST., near Post-Ofice. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
bladder, etc. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, notfonly ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
N. Y. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
eral that we are filling mail orders to every State in 
the Union. We send by mail, postage paid, on receipt 


THE FAMILY BLUE 
For Satie b 

D. WILTSB Prop. 

233 N. Second &t., Philadelphia. 


ot one dollar. a a large pattern, stamped in one on 
burlap, with hook and directions for ty PET nd 
atainp for circular. Agents wanted H RUG 
ERN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 


THE 
Waterproof Aprons 


On better terms than any 
other Manutacturer. 
Sold b They 
are made in plain White, 
Biack, and Fancy Cloth, in 
Eastern and Western Sty les. 
Absolute Necessity in 
ev ry most ence. Store. 
Restaurant, 
etel. or Factory 
efany kio 
Weeenda few samples ot 
the material. (ircelars and 
wholesale terma free. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 


99 Court St., 
Boston, Masa. 
have the above goods and cheerfully 
them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 
friends. —Ep. AGENTS’ Henao. 


g HABIT CURED at home, privately, at low 
OPIUI rates. 100 ca in years. Don’t tail to 


write Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 


THE FLORETTE, 


A Misses’ Blouse Suit of fine blue Wee 
Cloth, trimmed with Hercules braid, in 
white, black or blue. The lower skirt is 
laid all round in box plaitings, witb 
rows of braid between the plaits; the 
upper or over-skirt being caught up at 
each side, aid trimmed round with a 
double row of braid. The waist is made 
to belt inside the skirt, and trin»med 
witb braid, the front and back being 
laid in box plaits. 
Sizes, 10, 32, 14, 16 years. 
Prices, $11.37, $12.00, $12.63, $13.25. 
Mailed or expressed toany part of the 
United States on receipt of the price. 


Our Department of MI ’ SUITS 
is famous beauty, 
yet practical character of our de- 
signs. Garments for all tastes. Pretty 
Cheviot and Piqué Suits, at 9c. Elegant 
Silk Party Dresses, at $75.00 each. Cone- 
firmation and Graduation Dresses, 
ready-made and to order, is one of our 


great specialties. 


Ladies, living at a distance, who can- 
not come to our establishment in person, 
will find full illustrations, descriptions 
and prices of our Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Suits, Boys’ Clothing, Underwear, In- 
fants’ Wear, Millinery, Shoes, &c., in our 
** FASHION QUARTERLY,” the 
Spring Number of which is now ready 
—a volume of 114 pages, containing the 
best literary matter and the best Expo- 
sition of Spring styles offered to the 
public. Mailed free on receipt of 15 
cents. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave., between 24th & 25th Sts. 


AUTOMATIC | 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord a 
“A” shows 


ETC 
McDOUGA LL. Mire. 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Illustrated 
Circulars and Proof 


AGENTS 


thoughts on Morag. 

er, Home, and Heavy. 
ew in Pr and Poetry by Best Authors. - 
ted by eo. L. Cuyler, D.D. Ele antly Illus 
trated. Pleases everybody: $2.75. 
Cusiosities of tae Biste. Intfoduction by J. 


Vincent. DD... 81. 75. AsingleC anvasser has ac- 
tually sold over 7 000 Copies. OODY's AUTHORIZED 
SERMONS ailed on receipt of price. EB. 

TREAT, Publisher, No. 806 Broad way, New York. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Ages. 
CASH PREMIUMS 
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Selling ond than 
nts write to T. ELLwoop 
Zeit, Davis & Co., ladelpbia. 
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